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Prize Awarded for Title 


The Judges have selected, from among those sent in by more than a 
thousand boys, a title for “the story without a title” published in the De- 
cember and January issues of Boys’ Lire. The title chosen is: 








An Indian Boy Scout 


The boy who wrote this title, and to whom the prize of $10.00 in cash 


5 | has been sent, is 


John T. Davenport, of Braintree, Mass. 


He has a right to be proud of his success in this competition of intelli- 
gence. 

Among the titles submitted by our readers, there were some seventy suf- 
ficiently good ones and a dozen or more quite admirable. Personal taste, 


| therefore, was about the only thing that could govern in narrowing the 
| choice down to one. 


The Judges were agreed that “An Indian Boy Scout” was most accept- 
able. The hero of the story, an Indian boy, proved a Scout's ability to 
trail the boy who was lost in a blizzard, and to care for him in his help- 
lessness. What is more important, under trying circumstances he carried 
out, instinctively, the moral obligations to others in need which are enjoined 


1g | on the Boy Scouts of America by their Oath and Law. 


The selection shows, also, that the word “Boy Scout” has come to have 
a meaning synonymous with the good qualities displayed by Adam Blue- 
stone, Indian, in the story. 

The Judges were: Mr. Trumbull White, Editor of Everybody's Maga- 
zine; Mr. Charles Askins, author of the story; Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, 
the Chief Scout Librarian of the Boy Scouts of America, and the Editor of 


| Boys’ Lire. 


The Judges join in congratulations to the winner, and to all the others 
who took part in this interesting and beneficial competition. 
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The Hazing of Kid Burnham 


:What Rough and Daring Men of the West Did to a Green But Brave New Jersey Boy 


Dan, the foreman of the House 
Rock ranch, pulled up’ his team at 
the edge of the forest on the Buckskin 
mountains and pointed with his whip 
across the valley. Henry Northrop Burn- 
ham, nineteen, sturdy and _ enthusiastic, 
raised himself in the seat of the buck- 
board to follow the line of pink and red 
cliffs that ran away to the right until they 
made a sharp bend farther away to the 
south, 

“ House Rock is around the far corner,” 
Dan continued. “We'll be there before 
sundown.” 

“Gee! I’m glad,” 
with flashing eyes. 

Dan made no haste to go on, seeming 
to wish the scene to sink in and make a 
good initial impression. He studied the 
youth quietly. 

“Great country this,” he 
“Look out there in the big valley. 
St got a smart slope east?” 

Ss. 


6 S* those sandhills?” 


returned Burnham 


remarked. 
No- 


“Guess you wouldn’t think the durned 
old Colorado river was flowin’ west, would 
you? But ’tis; burrowin’ through marble 
and iron and a lot of other things, gettin’ 
deeper and deeper all the time till it cuts 
plumb through the mountains we’re on— 
and they ain't much soft stuff round here 
that you'll notice.” 

Anyone who knew Dan would have been 
aware that he had some object in giving 
utterance to so many words at a time. 
The close fashion in which he watched 
Burnham as the youth’s eyes took in the 
wonders spread before them was further 
evidence. 

“See them black spots out in the middle 
of the valley?” he fesumed. 

“Ves,” 


“Them’s some of the ledges of the 
Grand Cafion—the breaks we call them— 
the only things to show that the river is 
flowin’ along there. When we get to the 
house I’ll show you where it cuts through 
the mountains—looks like somebedy had 
took a whale of an axe and cut a big 
notch there.  River’s about a mile deep 
there. Take you down some time if you 
stay.” 

“Tl stay,” came the positive reply. 

Dan clucked up the horses and did not 
speak for a time. 

“Thought you might be lonesome out 
here after awhile when you've lived so 
near New York,” he finally drawled. 

“No, I won't,” retorted Burnham quick- 
ly. “I’ve dfeamed about getting to this 
ranch for years—ever since uncle bought 
it. They wouldn’t let me come until I’d 
gone through the military school, and they 
wanted me to go to college. But I said 
I’d be more of a man with two years out 
here, and then they let me come.” 

Dan again was silent for a time. 

“You was talkin’ of college,” he re- 
sumed. “I’ve heard they’s a thing called 
hazin’ in them places. Guess you'd got 
some of it if you’d gone.” 

“You bet I would,” laughed Burnham. 
“But it couldn’t have been worse than I 
got in school.” 


»>“No W 
railroad tra 


the boys even tied me to a 
blindfolded and let me hear 


By EUGENE J. YOUNG 

















BILL HELD UP HIS HAT, THEY COULD 
SEE A HOLE IN IT. 


a train come up, and I didn’t know till it 
got past that I was on a switch 

“Was you skeered?” Dan was again 
watching him carefully. 

“Scared?” Burnham shuddered. “You 
bet I was. But I didn’t let them know.” 

Dan seemed to be satisfied. 

“Guess you got grit all right,” he said. 
“Thought so when I first see you at the 
railroad. You'll need it here a spell.” 

Burnham was puzzled and looked it. 

“ Fact is,” Dan explained, “the Burnham 
family ain’t very popular among the boys 
at House Rock. Yo ou know that cousin of 
yours what come down here about three 
years ago. Because his Dad owned the 
ranch he was sort of uppish and didn’t 
mix in well. He wanted the best place 
to sleep and took up a lot of room in the 
house with his fixin’s and didn’t do no 
cookin’ when it was his turn and a lot of 
things like that. Then he wasn’t satisfied 
except to have the best ponies any of the 
boys had on their strings. He got Gray 
Eagle away from Walt—that’s one of the 
boys—and Swamp Angel.away from Ors, 
and most spoiled both of them with his 
whip in’ and other ways.” 
hat’s him, all right,” broke in the 
youth heatedly. 

“T wasn’t stuck on him myself,” drawled 
Dan. “But I had to stand by him be- 
cause of the boss, and the boys took a lot 
from him on my account. en he left 
they was gettin’ pretty tired of such 
things and said they wouldn’t take any 
foolin’ from any other Burnham if they 
lost their jobs. When they hear you was 
comin’ they talked as though they wasn’t 
goin’ to make it very comfortable for 


11. 
“What will they do?” came with some 

anxiety. 

“They won't kill you,” 


3 


reassured Dan. 


“In fact, if you want, I won’t let them do 
much at all. 

“You needn’t do anything,” 
quick answer. “I ~~ stand it.” 

That’s what thought pet say,” 
came por Sg “And as I said, they 
won't kill you. They'll just want to find 
out what stuff you’re made of.” 

“T’ll show them the Burnhams aren’t 
all cads,” declared the youth bravely. 

“All right,” said Dan, “Just keep a 
stiff upper lip, take what’s comin’, laugh 
when the joke’s on you and don’t get mad. 
That’s the important thing—never let them 
get under pee Bs skin. Then you'll come 
through all rig 

They were wl dropping into the val- 
ley, and Dan sought to create a more 
cheerful atmosphere by telling of the won- 
ders unfolding to their eyes; but Burnham 
was not to be blamed if he was abstracted, 
lacking the eager interest that he had 
theretofore shown unwearied on the lon 
journey from the railroad. House Roc 
valley could present an aspect of bleak- 
ness and loneliness if one’s spirits were in 
the least depressed. It could not be won- 
dered further if a bit of homesickness 
came to Burnham when they had rounded 
the bend in the sandhills and broken out 
of the scrub oak and came in sight of the 
ranch house. It was of rough rock, two 
rooms only, absurdly insignificant under 
the frowning cliffs, in an angle of which 
it had been placed. A few horses and cat- 
tle, drinking at the tanks in the corral be- 
low, were the only other living things in 
sight. All appeared desolate in contrast 
to the picture of the comfortable home in 
the Orange mountains of New Jersey tnat 
was vividly in his mind. 

First impressions were not mended when 
the buckboard drew up before the door 
and a man in rough clothes, with a week’s 
growth of beard on his seamed face, ap- 
peared. 

“Brought the kid, eh?” he remarked 
gruffly; then took in the newcomer from 
head to toe in a hostile stare, laughed de- 
risively and turned back into the house. 

“That's Dick, the cook,” explained Dan. 
“Guess he’s give you the name that'll 
stick.” 

“ What's that?” 

“ Kid.” 

They were unloading the buckboard 
when the rough man appeared in the door 
again, with a tin pail in his hand. 

“ Kid,” he commanded gruffly, “ 
water.” 

Kid, who was carrying his saddle to the 
house, was startled and stopped uncer- 


tain K 
e water’s at the tank down there,” 

said Dan quietl na 

Kid caught the warning look that psy 
with the pond He dropped the s 
took the pail, went down the hill to the 
tank, got the water and returned. He 
was stiff from the long ride and was 
breathing hard from his exertion when he 
set down the pail in front of the cook at 
the big ne me 

Dick looked scornfully at the water and 
threw it out. 

“You spilled some,” he complained. 

Kid had to suppress a rebellious some- 
thing that arose inside him, but he Ls the 


was the 


get some 
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pail and marched to the tank again. This 
time, by using the utmost care, he brought 
in the vessel brimming full. Dick looked 
at it in scorn and again threw out the 
water. 

“You didn’t 
sharply. 

Kid looked helplessly around for some 
sort of cloth. 

“Clean it with sand,” said Dan. 

Kid was able to force a bit of a smile 
of gratitude and went on his third jour- 
ney. He thoroughly scoured the pail and 
once more returned with it brimming full 
of clear water. 

“They’s some specks in it,” said Dick 
ungraciously. “But I'll make it do. Now 
get in the rest of your duds and help me 
with the cookin’.” 

Kid sought no sign from Dan this time. 
His mouth set itself for a moment, then 
silently he went out and removed his be- 
longings from the buckboard, threw off 
his coat and returned with sleeves rolled 


clean the pail,” he said 


D. 

“T’m ready,” he said. 

His knowledge of the kitchen had there- 
tofore been confined to surreptitious visits 
in search of dainties, but he was busily 
scouring a dingy coffee pot when over 
him loomed a wiry, nervous person. 

“What's that?” asked the newcomer. 

“That’s Kid,” returned the cook gruffly. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the wiry one 
and laughed derisively. He then called 
out the door: “ Here, Ors.” 

Entered a big man with bushy hair and 
beard. : 

“ What's that?” he asked, starting back. 
“ Where'd you get that, Walt?” 

“ That’s Kid,” explained Walt. 

Both laughed derisively. In came a 
third and a fourth, and they, too, inquired 
and laughed. A peculiar prickling ran up 
and down Kid’s back, but he went on with 
his task. 

Yet what followed was worse. It was 
the ordeal of silence. No one paid any 
attention to Kid except the cook, when 
sharp orders were to be given. Unnoticed 
he waited on the hungry crew, ate his 
meal in solitude and cleared up and washed 
the dishes. No room was made for him 
in the half circle about the fire when he 
was at liberty. He had to sit in the semi- 
gloom in a corner for a long hour. It 
was a relief when Walt turned and said 
sharply: 

“Come here, Kid.” 

A place was made for him where the 
firelight fell full upon him, and there he 
was compelled to sit while the keen-eyed 
men gravely studied him. ‘ 

“Well?” asked Walt, again breaking 
the silence. 


“ Parts his hair in the middle and fidgets 
like a gal,” remarked the cook. 

“White around the gills and looks like 
he had a yaller streak,” observed Ors. 

“Purty punk,” summed up Walt. 
“Don’t see how his mother come to raise 
him.” 
All shook their heads dubiously and 
looked solemnly into the fire. 

“Back to the corner, Kid,” commanded 
Walt at length. “You look better where 
it’s dark.” 

In the corner, unnoticed for another 
long hour, sat Kid. It was big Ors who 
then broke in upon his thoughts, such as 
they were. 

“Bedtime, Kid,” he said sharply. 

Kid arose obediently and began to untie 


the roll that contained his chief belongings. 

“Bring ‘em over,” commanded Ors. 
“Let’s see what kind of duds you got.” 

Kid dragged the roll into the firelight 
and slowly spread it out. He had nothing 
further to do, for he was crowded aside 
by the five. 

“ Ain’t he the dude?” exclaimed Walt. 

“Look at them flossy blankets.” 

“Don’t touch ’°em. ‘They’s mine.” 

“They ain’t. I got my hands on them 
first.” 

In a moment Walt and Art were tugging 
for possession of the fine blankets Kid’s 
mother had carefully chosen for him. 

“A piller!” 

“That’s for me.” 

Ors and Joe rolled on the floor, clawing 
at another article put in by the solicitous 
mother. 

“Comb and brush—two brushes—with 
silver on ’em and letters, too.” 

The cook had taken advantage of the 
preoccupation of the others for further 
exploration. He was not, however, to 
have his loot without struggle, for Joe, 
worsted in the affair of the pillow, de- 
scended on him and deprived him of one 
of the military brushes. 

Thus Kid watched his treasures, one by 

ne, his rifle, his pistol, his saddle and 
bridle, fall into other and rougher hands. 
Not even the portrait of his mother was 
spared to him. 

“Can’t have that,” decided Art. “Don’t 
want no ma’s kids round here. I'll drop 
it down the Grand Cafion to-morrow.” 

Kid had played football at school and 
was crouched as for a tackle, but a hand 
on his shoulder held him back and he 
looked aside to get a quieting glance from 
Dan. He had returned to submissiveness 
when Walt again took notice of his ex- 
istence. 

“ Here, Kid,” said Walt, “you can sleep 
in these.” 

He dragged from a corner an old tar- 


paulin, torn and stained, and a ragged 
pair of blankets. He looked around the 
room. 


“ Ain’t no place for you here,” he con- 
tinued. “Got to sleep outside. If you 
want a piller use your boots.” 

Kid picked up the tarpaulin and blankets 
and went out. 

“ Better shake them things good,” called 
Art. “They may be a snake or trantler 
or scorpion in them.” 

Kid had laid his bed in the most promis- 
ing place in the sand, when Ors appeared 
in the moonlight with a hair rope. 

“Better put this round outside your 





CHARLIE DROPPED HIS RIFLE, DOUBLED UP AND 
ROLLED OVER. 


bed,” he said. “It’s to keep out the rat- 
tlers and trantlers. Maybe it will, maybe 
it won’t. If you feel one crawlin’ about in 
the night don’t move.” 

If Kid slept the more soundly that night 
because of a feeling that his danger from 
poisonous things had been overstated, he 
did not do so other nights. He was clean- 
ing the outer room next day, under the di- 
rection of Walt, when from some rubbish 
in a corner scuttled several dark things 


resembling crawfish and crawled two 
things with many legs, 
“Look out, Kid,” warned Walt. “ Scor- 


pions and centipedes.” 

Later he was walking with Ors on an 
errand when the big man threw the end 
of his lariat upon a rock ten feet away 
and toward them leaped a huge, hairy 
spider. 

“Look out, Kid,” said Ors. “ Trantler.” 

That evening when he entered the house 
at a call from the cook he saw a long, 
glistening thing on the hearthstone sud- 
denly coil up and heard a whir that sent 
shivers through him. 

: “Look out, Kid,” called the cook. “ Rat- 
tler.” 

Kid jumped back as the head of the 
snake shot towards him. He was too hor- 
rified to do anything, but the cook obliged 
by killing the thing with a block of wood. 

“Pretty close call for you,” he remarked. 
“You want to be careful. They’s a nest 
of them under the house and they some- 
times comes 1p that hole in the 
floor.” 

Kid’s nature, however, was optimistic, 
and such things could not long keep down 
his spirits. He overcame his horror of the 
poisonous things and calmly killed them 
whenever the opportunity offered. He be- 
came interested in the problems of cookery 
presented by an open fire and primitive im- 
plements and rapidly mastered the art of 
making bread in the “Dutch oven.” He 
was even contented in being ignored, for 
he was not denied the use of his senses 
and he drank in many’ impressions of nature 
and wild life and heard with great pleasure 
the talk that ran around the fire night after 
night. Walt, one night, noticed that his 
eyes sparkled and his face beamed as he 
listened to a recital by Joe of a chase of 

orse thieves, 

It was two days later, when Dan had 
been called away to town, that a fresh 
development came. Walt, left in command, 
decided that the range near Soap Springs 
must be ridden. 

“You ain’t no good at ridin’, so you 
better stay and see that the house don’t 
blow away,” he said roughly to Kid. 


So Kid was left alone for three long 
days and three longer nights to ponder on 
the contrast between this home and that in 
the Orange mountains. He was sitting 
with his head in his hands on the stone 
doorstep when Joe rode up the fourth day. 

“What’s the matter, Kid?” asked Joe, 
with a note of anxiety. 

a returned Kid, shaking him- 
self. 

“ Ain’t gettin’ homesick? ” 

“No,” stoutly. 

“Pretty tough down here sometimes.” 

“Oh, I like it.” 

Joe looked at him thoughtfully. 

‘Guess you're all right, after all,” he 


said. “You know I liked you from the 
first. Notice I didn’t take much part in 
them jokes about you?” Kid nodded grate- 
fully. “Course i had to let the others 


have their way. But when we found out 
what we did at Soap Springs I said the 
(Continued on page 26.) 


























THEY ESPY THE WOLF’S DEN, AND A SUSPICIOUS LOOKING BOAT. 


The Mystery of the River Cave 


Two Boys Continue Their Search for a Clue to Old Fisherman Dan’s Troubles 


HEN at last those dreaded men ar- 

W rived at the shore, Milton dared 

not even peep from his frog’s bed 

to see what they did; but listened only to 

their blasphemous talk (which shall not 

be set down here) to learn what his danger 
might be. 

It began to rain, a mere drizzle; and, 
perhaps to keep their worthless skins dry, 
those two made off, their receding voices 
giving great joy to the lad, in spite of his 
soaked condition. He stuck to his watery 
hiding-place till he heard sounds of a ‘boat 
being rowed toward the Iowa shore. Then 
he rose, dripping, and made to the land; 
and cautiously, though dusk was creeping 
on, got round to a point whence he could 
see, indistinctly, the boat disappear behind 
the growth at the mouth of a creek. 

Thankful he was to see them go, and 
earnestly prayed they wouldn’t return. On 
this last score it occurred to him that the 
movements of Dan might reveal whether 
he did expect them again. So he was not 
long in crawling in on the knoll, at the 
auger-hole again, 

Old Dan was just setting the chimney 
on the smoking, newly-lit lamp. Dan then 
removed some of his clothing, making him- 
self more at his ease; and, after a minute’s 
listening and looking out of the door, the 
old man sét about a matter that got beyond 
Milton’s ken. He took up the two bills 
from the table and went back of the stove 
at the rear. What he did there Milton 
was unable to see, for it was down beneath 
the auger-hole, and a shelf, too, blocked 
the way. All the boy heard was a scraping, 
and the exerted breathing of Dan. 

When the old man came out into view 
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again he laid himself down on his bed with 
a sigh; and to Milton it seemed a ponder- 
ous sigh, burdened with mental pain. He 
yearned greatly to help the old man, and 
would have gone in to him then; but he 
recollected it was time now he should call 
Jack to the scene, and he crawled away in 
the growing darkness. 

“T’ll make sure the canoe is all safe.” 
he said, hurrying over to the fringe of 
grass. When he reached there—a violent 
thump he got, as his heart fell clear to his 
feet. For the only sign that he got of his 
boat was the impression it made in the 
grass. He looked all about. and went to 
where he’d stuck the paddle away, and 
found it there. But the canoe was gone; 
the rough men had dragged it away. 

It continued to drizzle, which gave him 
little concern; he was already soaked from 
his bed in the river. 

Under the tree-trunk, where he should 
have hidden the canoe (and to his undoing 
hadn’t) he found some dry sticks; and, 
breaking off dead branches, whose hearts 
were undamped, he went back to the shore 
and scraped off the top sand till he came 
to the dry. Then out came his knife, and 
he soon had a tepee-like fagot with shav- 
ings within. A match, a scratch, a mere 
blaze that grew; and in a little the flames 
were so hot they wouldn’t reject even the 
wet fuel he fed them. 

Milton got away from the glare and 
looked to the top of the bluffs on the IIli- 
nois shore, where he knew Jack must be 
waiting his signal. 

In a little while a light shone up there. 

“It’s Jack,” said Milton, half aloud to 
himself. 
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He removed the old slicker, and held it 
a moment before the fire. Then, alter- 
nately, he uncovered and covered the 
flames, making the light flash over the 
river three times. This for a signal to 
Jack to come in a hurry. 

The light on the hill, a mile and a half 
away, was then obscured, and directly 
showed forth again—two flashes it made. 

“Yes,” said Milton under his breath, 
and then settled down to wait. : 

The island was very still, following the 
harsh sounds so recently voiced by the 
criminal men, gone up the creek. Milton 
heard only the occasional snapping in the 
fire, and the peuceful sighing of the water 
as it lapped the shore. 

Then, finally, he caught the sound of 
Jack’s rowing; and a shorter wait it 
seemed, till he heard the boat’s prow grate 
on the sand. 

“Tell me, quick! Milt,” said Jack, bound- 
ing out, the painter in his hand. And he 
marveled greatly at the story Milton had 
to tell him, 

“They're the fiends that make old Dan 


do their dirty work,” said Jack. “I won- 
der what it is?” 
“T don’t know,” said Milton. “ Maybe 


we can get Dan to tell us now, and we'll 
know better what to do.” 

The boys passed in among the dripping 
trees and were soon on the knoll at the 
back of the cabin. The lamp was still 
burning and old Dan still lay on his couch 
as Milton had left him. He seemed to be 
sleeping, though he sighed now and again, 
as if he carried his troubles even into his 
slumbers, 

They got round to the door, and at their 
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knock the sudden creaking of the bed told 
the boys that old Dan was startled. 

“ Aye?” came the anxious query from 
within. 

“It’s Jack and I,” said Milton. 

The old man shuffled wearily to the door. 
. Who'd a thought to see ye here a night 
like this,” he began, as he shuffled back to 
his chair, whence he stared on them in his 
wonderment. 

In their seat on the chest the boys looked 
one at the other, questioning who and how 
to begin. Then, as usual, Milton found 
his voice first. 

“We want to help you, Dan,” he said. 

“Help me!” and old Dan almost rose 
out of his chair, as his startled eyes looked 
on the boys. 

“Yes,” said Jack, “ against those—fiends.” 
' “Fiends!” The old fisherman got to his 
eet. 

“Yes,” added Milton, “against those men 
that were here.” 

The old man was now in the middle of 
the floor, staring at the boys, great fear in 
his loo 

“What know ye about any men?” he 
faltered. 

“T saw them—and heard what they said,” 
declared Milton. 

Old Dan turned his eyes and his arms 
aloft and exclaimed, “Oh, Lord help me!” 
Then threw himself into his chair again. 

“Oh, boys,” he began, “forget what ye 
saw—and what ye heard, or you'll be the 
death of me! There’s no use—God bless 
ye! Yecan’t help me; they'd kill me on the 
spot if they knew ye'd been here.” 

The boys tried to move old Dan to tell 
them what it all meant, and what it was 
those men forced on him. But he was 
obdurate, and he went on his knees to beg 
of them not to meddle—nor tell what they 
knew. 

The boys left old Dan’s hut a rather sad 
pair, and more than half inclined to give 
it all up; especially since old Dan had 
painted these men as being so dangerous. 

As they rowed the boat back to the IIli- 
nois shore they gave themselves much to 
lamenting their canoe, and they agreed at 
their parting to make an early start on the 
search in the morning. 

In spite of the lateness of their going to 
bed it was not yet day when the boys, 
lunch in pocket, were off in the rowboat. 
The sky had cleared, as the lingering stars 
showed; and the gathering light on the 
eastern horizon told of a hot sun coming. 


They rowed round the upper end of the 
island to avoid old Dan, for they hadn’t 
decided to give in to his plea to drop all 
thought of meddling. They felt if they 
should find their canoe they might also dis- 
cover some clue to those men who so op- 
pressed their old friend. 

They entered the mouth of Otter creek 
with hushed voices, and began to examine 
the banks on either side for signs of a 
landing. The growth, both of trees and 
underbrush, was very rank here, as on the 
island; and the water-grasses hid the banks 
a good part of the way. They had con- 
tinued on up the creek barely fifty yards, 
when— 

“There it is!” came from Milton, who 
sat in the stern thwart, as Jack did the 
rowing. 

There, on the left, lay their canoe, pushed 
in among the flags and grasses. 

“They didn’t even tie her,” said Jack, 
pulling in alongside of their new-found ves- 
sel, and “she hasn’t got a scratch!” he 
added, 

“Let’s go in her on up the creek,” said 
Milton. 

So, after locking the row-boat and oars 
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THE SCENES OF THE BOYS’ ADVENTURES.—READ HOW THEY START. 





N&®4" the Lowa shore in the Mississippi River lies a small, thickly overgrown island where 


Fisherman Dan lives and plies his trade. 


stronger, and Milton Ainslie, older and cleverer, r 
paddle their canoe over and spend the day visiting him, 
But gradually t ; 
Dan’s manner, and he drops frequent hints of some oppressing sin. 


games of tracking and hiding on it. 


gins to take regular monthly ri away from 
boys determine to hide on the is 

what is the trouble. 
when the time comes to secrete themselves on 
Milton takes the canoe over alone. 


Two Illinois boys, Jack Corbin, the bigger and ’ 
are great friends of the old man, and often 
exploring the island and playing 
they notice a growing depression in old 
At the same time, he be- 
the island, and during one of these trips the 


and and try to discover from his actions when he comes back 
They go together and drill an 


auger hole in the old cabin wall, but 


the island, Jack is detained by home duties and 


He has hardly beached it and placed himself by the cabin 


wall when Dan returns, tired and unhappy and carrying abag which he empties on the table and 


shows to be full of money. From his secret 
ter the cabin. I i 
dismay, they pass the canoe, discover it and 
tion. 
aroused and start to search the island. 


quickly to conceal himself among a thick bed of flags just off " 
the sand to leave no trace, he had just got down below the surface with 
head above water, when he hears the men returning, searching as they come, 


They take the money and after 


Poor, frightened old Dan says that the boys often leave it, t y 
Milton’s only chance is to swim or hide. 


hole, Milton sees two evil-looking strangers en- 
abusing Dan roughly start out. To Milton’s 
come back suspiciously to demand an explana- 
but they are thoroughly 
He decides 
the shore, and, vaulting across 
only the top of his 
Here the first 


chapter ended, and here the present chapter begins. 
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to a tree, they got out their paddles and 
again embarked, setting their course up the 
stream. 

It was broad day now, and the birds in 
the trees and the frogs and turtles before 
their canoe had begun their twittering and 
singing, and their croaking and leaping and 
peeking above the water. In time the 
creek banks began to show high and rugged 


eecaccecsescscccnccerccnes 
SSSsssississssssssssssssssssssess 
Scesecsessesesaccseneuas: 


in places, and when the boys had paddled 
up nearly a mile from the mouth they be- 
gan to meet up with shallows—the head of 
navigation was not far away. _. 
Then, passing a bend, they spied a row- 
boat locked fast to a tree on the’ right. 
“That’s their boat, I'll bet!” said Jack. 
“Maybe; let’s make sure,” said Milton. 
(Continued on page 22.) 








Prickly Burr's Wild Ride 





As Told by Chief White Buffalo in ‘‘The Boy With the 
Indians.’ 
By FRANCIS W. ROLT-WHEELER. 


Illustrated by Epwixn W. Demrne. 
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66 HiEF, was your name always 
White Buffalo, or did they name 
you some other name?” 

“White Buffalo a man’s name,” the 
chief answered. “Man’s name and child’s 
name different.” 

“What was your child name?” asked 
Virgil, his evident interest excusing his 
curiosity. ‘ 

“Baby name, Pronged Horns. The big 
family name, Elk. My name, Pronged Elk 
Horns. Oldest brother, Soft Elk Horns; 
next brother, Branched Elk Horns; my 
name next. Always the same. His baby 
name,” the chief continued, motioning 
slightly to his son, who was seated a few 
feet away, “ Soft Elk Horns, too.” 

“ And did you keep that name until you 
were made a chief?” asked the boy. 

The old Blackfoot warrior shook his 
head. 

“Pronged Elk Horns my baby name. 

The years I was a boy, the boys named my 

name Prickly Burr.” : 

“Why, Chief White Buffalo?” Virgil 
asked, laughing. “Were you always want- 
ing to fight them?” 

The Indian passed his hand backward 
and forward before his face, as a gesture 
of denial. 

“Indian boys.do not fight each other,” 
he said, and Virgil could catch the note of 
discipline in the voice. “It is not wished. 
But I liked very much to ride. Ha! 
There were horses in the Blackfoot camps 
when Napi (a kindly god) gave us the 
buffalo and the white man was far away! 
When I was small I rode every horse. 
One day a very wild horse was brought 
into the camp. It was stolen from the 
Sioux. A boy, older than I, said that I 
could not ride it; he made a song that I 
could not ride the horse. I did ride the 
horse. Three times around the tents I 
rode the horse. After that, the horse 
heard the song I made that I was riding 
him and became very angry. He became 
so angry that he lay down and rolled. Ha! 
The ground was not a ground to roll on. 
It was all prickly burrs. The burrs stuck 
to the angry horse; there were burrs in 
his mane and burrs in his tail. Ha! The 
horse was on his feet, but I was on the 
horse. Fast he ran, the burrs hurt him 
so. But I had made a song that I would 
ride the horse, and I rode him to my 
father’s tent, still covered with the burrs. 
They namgd me Prickly Burr.” 

“And that was bareback, of course?” 

The Indian warrior nodded. 

“But how did you get the name White 
Buffalo?” Virgil persisted. “ Was it be- 
cause you were made a chief?” 

“It was at a buffalo hunt,” the Black- 
foot leader said simply, and stopped. 

Virgil waited a morrent, then burst out: 

“ All the buffalo are gone now, and I’ve 
never even seen any one before who was 
at a real buffalo hunt. Won’t you tell us 
about it, chief?” 

There was a considerable pause. The 
old warrior smoked in silence for several 
minutes, and it was evident that the scenes 
of the chase in those long-ago days were 
passing before his eyes. 

“T will tell,” he said at last. He held 
out his pipe to his son for refilling, for he 


had learned to smoke 
freely inthe white man’s 
way, and while this im- 
portant matter was be- 
ing carried out all the 
members of the circle 
gathered closer, even the 
chief's son wearing a 
look of expectancy, for 
he had never heard his 
father tell the story in 
its entirety. After a de- 
lay which became op- 
pressive to Virgil’s ea- 
gerness, the chief began. 
th had seen twelve winters,” he said. 
“The summer had been hungry. My 
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Chief White Buffalo’s tale is one of the 
many interesting stories which irgil 
Keen heard from Indians who attended a 
grand council in Montana, as related in 
“The Boy with the U. S. Indians.” The 
Story is published in Boys’ Lire by the 
generous courtesy of Dr. Rolt-Wheeler, 
the author, and Lothrop, Lee & She 
herd Co., publishers of this new book. 





father, Quick Snake, was a good hunter. 
We had food. But in many tents no food. 
Old Chief Standing Hawk was very old; 
the young men could not find buffalo; the 
hunters came to the tipis in the evening 
with hands empty. The spotted sickness 
had been in the camp, many warriors were 
killed. We were hungry many weeks. 
Then the young men found buffalo. The 
herd was a long way off. The buffalo were 
as many as the winters of Standing Hawk 
four times (about 350 head). Much buf- 
falo meat in the herd. 

“Standing Hawk had a talk (council) 
I did not hear. I was a boy. I heard 
the braves tell each other what he said. 
Standing Hawk said the young men were 
too few to stop a big herd. e said that 
we must trap them.” 

“Trap buffalo? I always thought you 
shot them with bows and——” began Vir- 
gil, but his father frowned down the boy’s 
interruption, and Virgil, flushing, remem- 
bered that Major Targeton had told him 
that even in the most heated discussion jn 
an Indian council no one would be rude 
enough to interrupt a speaker. 

“I have said that Standing Hawk was 
old. He was very old. Each year the 
Spirit of the Winter gave him wisdom. 
He was very wise. He remembered the 
fighting between the Sauk and the white 
men (the Black Hawk war of 1832). He 
was a young chief when Black Hawk sent 
a brave to the Blackfoot to ask for help. 
Standing Hawk was young, but he was 
wise. He said the Winnebago and Po- 
tawatomi should help the Sauk, but the 
Blackfeet were too far. It was too far. 
If the war paties left, the Sioux would 
cgme. The young men grumbled. Stand- 
ing Hawk was wise. That year when the 
leaves put on their paint Black Hawk was 
made a prisoner. He killed many white 
soldiers, but was stopped at the Father of 
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THE OLD WARRIOR BEGAN THE STORY. 


Waters (the Mississippi) by a fireboat 
with wide-mouthed guns (the steamer 
Warrior, August 2, 1832). Then the young 
men were glad.” 

The old chief stopped for a moment to 
press down the tobacco in his pipe, and 
Virgil feared that he would ramble off into 
reminiscences of tribal warfare instead 
of the buffalo hunt, but in a few moments 
he took up the thread of his story. 

“All the old things could ‘Standing 
Hawk remember. He told the young men 
about a buffalo trap near one small river 
that flows into the Muddy Water (Upper 
Missouri). He could not tell if the trap 
still was good. Black Cloud was the medi- 
cine man. He made a very strong medi- 
cine. After three days Black Cloud said 
Napi had shown him in a dream a trap 
like the one Standing Hawk told. He said 
that it was much broken on the side of 
the setting sun.” 

“Clairvoyance?” Vir-il questioned of 
his father in a whisper. 

“With a little guesswork added,” Mr. 
Keen replied, answering the first question 
with a nod. 

“Many hungry days we rode after the 
buffalo. The young men wanted to kill a 
few and have a feast. But Standing Hawk 
and Black Cloud said ‘No.’ It was not 
good that the buffalo get frightened. Slow- 
ly we drove them near the old trap. The 
dream of Black Cloud was a true dream. 
The long line of stones was still there, 
but on the side of the setting sun, there 
was a big hole made among. the stones. 

“Standing Hawk said to get stone and 
build up the wall. No stone near. No 
time to wait. The buffalo were coming. 
Standing Hawk said to spread stones 
along. This made the wall look strong. 
We knew that it was weak. Then he sent 
us to hide behind the stones on the out- 
side of the walls.” 

“Were you there, chief?” 

Virgil. 

“TI was there,” the old warrior replied. 
“T was too small to carry stones. I was 
on my little pony Swift Arrow. He could 
run as quickly as the hunting dogs of the 
storm. Standing Hawk gave him to me 
when I rode a wild horse no one élse 
would ride. It was when the Atsina and 
the Sarsi came to a Blackfoot council. I 
have said that the name they named me 
was Prickly Burr then. ~* 

“We waited behind the wall. Then I 
saw Black Cloud. _He was painted to 
please the buffalo gods. His pony was 


burst out 
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covered with a buffalo calf hide. It was 
fresh killed. Where he got it, I do not 
know. He rode near the herd and threw 
some burning medicine on the ground. It 
made the buffalo angry. Then Black Cloud 
turned his pony swiftly. The angry buf- 
falo followed, a big old bull in the front. 
Black Cloud rode fast in between the two 
lines. The walls were far apart where 
they began, about seven times as far as an 
arrow can fly (half a mile, or so). Black 
Cloud rode fast. 


“ As the buffalo came plunging through,” 
the old chief answered, his eyes shining 
as he recalled the scene, “my pony, Swift 
Arrow, turned. I did not think what I was 
doing. It was without thinking that I 
jumped on his back. The name Swift 
Arrow was a true name, for in as many 
strides as the fingers on my two hands I 
was going as quickly as the buffalo. The 
white cow saw me. She had been forced 
forward by the herd so that she could not 


I could keep ahead of them. Swift Arrow 
was faster than Black Cloud’s horse and 
I was not much weight to carry. The 
white cow ran very fast, but I was not in 
much danger. But when I came to the 
place to turn my heart was sad. The wall 
had been all broken down by the herd 
when it passed before. Only Black Cloud 
stood in the opening, making medicine and 
praying to the buffalo gods. I saw. I 
knew if I turned all the herd would 
turn, no good would 
come, and Black 





The angry buffalo 
ran quicker. The 
old black bull was 
still a little in the 
front, but the quick- 
er-running cows 
were coming near. 

“Soon the herd 
began to crowd as 
the sides of the 
herd reached the 
side wall. The 
buffalo could not 
run straight. The 
faster they ran, the 
more narrow was 
the way. The buf- 
falo were fright- 
ened. They .could 
not run sideways 
because of the wall, 
they could not 
spread out, and 
those behind were 
shoving. There was 
nothing to do but 
run harder. It was 
a stampede. The 
herd came down the 
trap like the dark 
thunderbird over 
the water. 

“ About six times as far as a strong man 
could throw a spear a big white buffalo 
cow ran forward in front of the old black 
bull. It is a true word,” he said affirma- 
tively, as though expecting doubt among 
his hearers, “the cow was white, not the 
color of a rainy sky, but white. She ran 
much faster than the old black bull. Be- 
fore a bowman could shoot twice, she was 
at the heels of Black Cloud. There was 
just time. Black Cloud turned to the little 
space through the wall. If the black bull 
had been in front it would have taken 
him so long to stop and turn that all the 
herd would have followed, but the white 
cow turned almost as quickly as the pony 
and the herd followed. 

“Tf the wall had been strong only a few 
buffalo would have escaped. The wall was 
thin. The stones were scattered. We 
jumped up and yelled to frighten them. 
But the buffalo would not hear. The 
animals in front followed the white cow 
and the rest did the same. 

“Tt was my first buffalo hunt and I 
wanted to see everything, so I had stopped 
where the wall was very thin. It was 

uite close to where I was that Black 

oud and the white buffalo went through, 
Black Cloud was very wise. He stopped 
short, so suddenly that I thought the buf- 
falo would catch him, whirled round to 
the end of the wall. There he stood safe 
from the plunging herd. All of us who 
had stayed behind the wall were near to 
being trampled by the herd. But, by the 
goodness of the medicine of Black Cloud, 
that part of the wall where most of the 
people were stood firm. I was in the way.” 

“What did you do?” cried Virgil, for- 
getful of the discourtesy of interruption 
and carried away by the excitement of the 
story. 





STRAIGHT TO THE EDGE OF THE CLIFF I RODE SWIFT ARROW. 


see Black Cloud. With a snort she started 
after Swift Arrow. 

“Ha! How Swift Arrow ran! A buf- 
falo cow can go faster than a horse, but 
the white cow had run a long way and the 
pony was fresh and very quick. The dry 
brown grass slid under the flying hoofs 
as the stones at the bottom of a river are 
left behind when the fallen tree shoots 
down a rapid. Behind, the hoofs of the 
buffalo sounded like the roar of the fire 
when it eats up the dry prairie grass. I 
thought only of getting out of the way. I 
could not do that. The white cow fol- 
lowed like a spirit, Swift Arrow ran as 
hard as he could, but the white cow was 
close behind. I sat forward, making my 
weight as little as possible. I was light 
then, not heavy as I am now,” and White 
Buffalo looked down at his six feet of 
gnarled and bony frame. 

“In a little while I saw where we were 
running. I turned Swift Arrow a little so 
that we should run close to the wall, but 
on the outside. I thought this might hold 
back the herd. Soon I nearly reached the 
end. I had a quick thought. When we 
came to the end of the wall I swung Swift 
Arrow round. This time I wanted the herd 
to follow. The white cow turned almost 
as fast and the herd came after. It was 
the same as before, only instead of Black 
Cloud, a chief and medicine-man, it was 
Prickly Burr, a boy of twelve winters that 
guided on the herd. I only thought of 
doing as he did. I knew Black Cloud would 
be making big medicine and I thought that 
this time the buffalo gods would be kind to 
the Blackfeet. We had been hungry so 
long. 

“Down between the walls I rode. As 
the stone lines grew closer, the herd ran 
faster again, but they were tired now and 


-women came 


Cloud would be 
trodden into the 
earth, Then a 
thought from the 
medicine of Black 
Cloud sped into my 
heart. I laughed. I 
made a song of 
triumph. 

“As I came past 
Black Cloud I 
pointed to the open- 
ing and shook my 
hand for ‘no,’ I 
would not turn that 
way. I did not 
want my father to 
think I was too 
frightened or too 
foolish to know 
what I did. Straight 
to the edge of the 
cliff I rode Swift 
Arrow. Just be- 
fore reaching it the 
pony tried to stop. 
But as he put his 
forefeet together 
and slid through the 
loose earth at the 
edge, I saw the head of the white buffalo 
cow go down suddenly. I jumped. As I 
let go the bridle the pony was tossed up 
in the air. At the same moment I fell on 
the back of the white buffalo. But before 
the cow had time to feel that I was there 
she had reached the head of the cliff. Over 
she plunged, with me clinging to her back. 
Even in the air I held fast to the thin hair 
on her back. I was still Prickly Burr. 

“The cliff was high, high as ten tipis. 
When the white buffalo fell I fell on her. 
I do not know what happened. The Spirit 
of Darkness took me. I must have 
bounded off the back of the buffalo like a 
ball and fallen into the water of the river 
that flowed by the bottom of the cliff. 
When the Spirit of Darkness went away 
from putting his heavy hands on my head 
I found I was lying on the bank of the 
river. I was a long way down from where 
the buffalo fell. The river carried me 
away. My guardian spirit guided me to 
a shore where I would be safe until dark- 
ness went away. I lay there long time. 

“Tt was early-star-time when some of the 
down the stream to look if 
any more buffalo had floated down. They 
found me. One of my legs was broken. I 
could not walk. Also I was very sick in- 
side. The others went back to the camp 
and Black Cloud came himself to see me. 
The young men carried me to my father’s 
tent. Black Cloud said I would not die. 
He said I should be sick two winters. 


(Continued on page 82.) 
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4444 tiinniiihinis: 


THE DARING EXPLOIT of Ned 
Beale, a Tenderfoot Scout of Kit 
Carson’s day. By E. L. Sabin. See 
the next issue of Boys’ Lire. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 











Adventures 





in Electricity 


Interesting Experiments in ‘‘Static”’ 


By ROBERT C. MATHES 











N this department Boys’ Lire explains in simple 
language the fundamental laws of electricity 
and simple experiments by which they are iillus- 
trated, makes clear the operation of its numerous 
applications, and gives instruction for making elec- 
trical devices of 


all. kinds. 

Less than a 
century ago 
electricity was 


just a plaything 
in the hands of 
Scientists; it is 
now one of the 
greatest factors 
in the commer- 
cial world. It 
has become so 
common in our 
everyday life 
that every boy 
should have 
some knowledge 
of its principles 
and its applica- 
con tions. 

This department gives them this knowledge, and 
also gives them lots of fun. 

Next montH Mr, Mathes will tell you how you 
can make a static generator which is a bit hard 
to make, but will reward you with sparks several 
inches long and will enable you to perform many 
other imteresting experiments. 





R, C, MATHES. 





AVE you ever drawn a woolen shirt 
quickly over your head and heard 
a sharp crackling and seen little 
flashes? Have you ever thought that this 
was the same as the lightning which you 
have seen leap in great, jagged flashes 
from cloud to cloud or come crashing down 
to earth, splintering tall trees, setting fire 
to buildings and leaving destruction and 
death in its path? 
_ Perhaps you have shuffled in dry stocking 
feet over a carpeted floor in dry weather 
and passed a spark from your knuckle to 
somebody’s ear. Certainly you have heard 
little snapping sounds on stroking a cat in 
dry weather and have drawn small sting- 
ing sparks from its ears. 

These things are all manifestations of 
the same great form of energy, electricity. 
But they are not that useful form, dynamic 
electricity, which drives our trains, refines 
our metals, produces heat and light, and 
binds the whole world together with the 
telephone and telegraph. 

Dynamic means to be in motion while 
these things are due to accumulations of 
electricity at rest, or static electricity. 
Very little practical use has been found 
for this form, and it is often a great 
nuisance, making papers stick together in 
printing presses and tangline yarn in spin- 
ning mills. Yet many interesting experiments 
can be done with it, and some of the most 
fundamental laws of electricity are learned 
from them. 

Static electricity is also called frictional 
electricity from the ease with which it can 
be produced by rubbing. The Greeks, way 
back in 600 B.C., knew that amber, if 
rubbed, would attract light objects, as small 
bits of paper. From this first experiment 
in electricity, the word electricity itself is 
taken from the Greek word amber. 
Twenty-two centuries passed until Gilbert 
found that other things as rubber, resin, 


sealing wax, glass, sulphur and many more 
showed the same effect. 


ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 


In trying stunts with frictional electricity 
be sure that everything is dry. You can 
make more sure of this by warming the 
articles you use. Take a stick of sealing 
wax, a hard rubber comb or a glass rod 
and rub it briskly with a piece of flannel or 
a silk cloth. It will now pick up bits of 
paper, or tinfoil, lint, threads, or little 
balls of pith, 

These balls of pith may be cut from the 
pith inside of a cornstalk. Take one ot 
them or a bit of tissue paper and hang it 
up by a fine silk thread. Bring near it a 
piece of sealing wax charged by rubbing 
with flannel. The ball flies to it, sticks 
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to it a moment, and then flies away. Now 
every time you bring the wax near the ball 
tries to get away. 

Take a second ball and do the same to it 
with a glass rod rubbed with silk. The 
same thing happens. 

Now bring the charged wax near the 
second ball. It is attracted. And you find 
the glass rod attracts the first ball. Burt 
you find that each repels the ball that has 
touched it. 

As the glass rod and the wax act dif- 
ferently on the same pithball we see there 
must be two kinds of electrification. The 
charge on the glass rod rubbed by silk is 
called positive electricity; that on the seal- 
ing wax rubbed by flannel, negative elec- 
tricity. If the two suspended pithballs are 





See page 23 for an account of a 
“buzzer telegraph,’ written by two 





Boy Scouts. 








brought together they will attract one an- 
other; but, if you should charge both alike 
by touching Fe both with the wax or 
glass, they will repel one another. Fig 1. 

This illustrates one of the fundamental 
laws of electricity that like charges repel 
and unlike charges attract. 


THE ELECTROSCOPE, 


An instrument for detecting the pres- 
ence and kind of an electric charge is called 
an electroscope. 

A very light pithball suspended by a 
very fine silk fiber (raveled from some em- 
broidery silk) will do very well for some 
work. By following the above laws of 
attraction and repulsion it will tell you 
what you wish to know. 

But there is another form, the gold leaf 
electroscope, which is quite easy to make. 
Gold leaf may be obtained from sign 
painters, bookbinders or dentists. Aluminum 
foil is sometimes used. 

The gold leaf is very delicate and must 
be handled very carefully. If you wish to 
cut it, place it between two sheets of paper 
and cut with a sharp scissors. A strip of 
gold leaf about two inches long and one- 
quarter inch broad is hung from a piece of 
wire within a glass bottle as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. The two halves hang down side b 
side, as shown at 2a. Now if you touc 
the wire with a charged glass rod the leaves 
will separate as at 2b. This is because both 
are charged alike (positive if the glass were 
rubbed with silk) and repel one another. 

Now, if you bring any positively charged 
body near the wire top, the leaves will 
separate further. This happens because the 
positive charge, which has been distributed 
all over the wire, is repelled down into the 
leaves which are farthest from the charge 
you bring up. : 

If you bring up a negative charge the 
leaves will fall together as the positive 
charge is attracted to the top and less is 
left in the leaves. : ‘ 

Now you can try rubbing all kinds of 
things together and see what kind of a 
charge you get. You will find that both the 
things you rub together get a charge and 
that the charges are of opposite kind. For 
example, if you rub a glass rod with a silk 
cloth, the rod will have a positive charge 
and the cloth a negative. You will also 
find that if you rub the glass with different 
things it may sometimes get a negative 
charge. : 

In the following list each substance is 
positive if rubbed by any that follows it. 


1. Cat’s Fur 5. Silk 9. Rubber 

2. Flannel 6. The Hand 10. Sealing Wax 
8. Glass 7. Wood 11. Resin 

4. Cotton 8. Metal 12. Sulphur 


You can readily show that the amount 
of positive charge generated is always 
equal to the negative charge. Make a little 
cap out of flannel to fit over the end of a 


(Continued on page 23.) 























“On its very top stood a mountain ram or bighorn.” 


Saving the Bighorns 


A Young Forester’s Thrilling Pursuit and Capture of a Colorado Poacher 
By PAUL LEE ELLERBE 


Illustrated by CHartes Livincston Butt. 


ern horses climbed a steep road in 
the Colorado Rockies. 

One of them carried Charles Renton, a 
‘bronzed, powerful man of middle age, the 
other, his brother’s son, Bob, a boy of 
eighteen, almost as large as his uncle, pos- 
sessed of the same keen, dark blue eyes, 
under the same black, level brows. 

Mr. Renton was a forest ranger—one of 
the men employed to take care of the great 
tracts of timber belonging to the United 
States—and Bob, who until a month before 
had lived on his father’s farm in Massachu- 
setts, was paying him a visit. 


S “ern bo and strongly two little west- 


Mr. Rentci: wished his nephew, by study- s 


ing forestry in some university, to fit him- 
self for one of the higher positions in the 
bureau, and the very best possible way to 
begin, he said, was by getting a touch of 
practical experience in the field. And so, 
wherever he went, he took the boy with him 
and taught him the various duties of a 
ranger in the mountains. 

They talked about these things as they 
rode side by side. At last the horses came 
to the top of the rise and stood for a 
breathing space. 

“The wind is always blowing up here,” 
said Mr. Renton, as he and Alfred reached 
simultaneously for their hats and pulled 
them on more tightly. 


Indeed it tore through the little dwarfed 
and buffeted trees with a roar, and they 
bent and tossed before it. A great, clean, 
fresh wind it was, laden with the sweet 
odors of spruce and pine, and just cold 
enough to put one in a tingle. 

Bob breathed it in deeply and gazed 
across the tremendous stretch of. country 
before him. 

Down, down, down dropped the winding 
road. Somewhere in the vallev. like a flash 
of fire, gleamed a stream. Far, far, half 
the world away it seemed, rose a great 
many spired peaks of solid rock, capped 
with snow, splendid against the keen blue 


Bob caught his uncle’s arm with one hand 
and pointed with the other. 

“By George!” he = said 
“ There's a bighorn!” 

On one side rose roughly terraced masses 
of dark rock. A boulder towered above 
the rest, and on its very top stood a moun- 
tain ram, or bighorn, high up and alone, his 
massive curled horns and sinewy body like 
a bit of mosaic in the blue background of 
the sky; his sharp feet firmly bunched on 
the slippery rock; sentry for the feeding 
flock; in his fleetness and strength secure 
from all enemies except only one—he who 
crouches hidden in the distance and sends 
invisible death through the clear air. 

Io 


excitedly. 


With his hand unconsciously still clutch- 
ing his uncle, Bob looked intently for a 
few moments. Then the sharp eyes or the 
keen nose must have given warnifig, for 
the rounded shoulder of the rock showed 
bare against the sky. 

The sentinel was gone. 

“He left to warn others,” said Mr. Ren- 
ton. “There is generally one on guard 
like that. The flock is probablv just beyond 
the hill.” 

“Have you ever seen one close?” said 
Bob, as they jogged along downward. 

“Yes. It is against the State law to 
shoot them, you know, and for a while 
they were very gentle. The ranchers and 
prospectors in this part of the county are 
pretty good men. Most of them are proud 
of the bighorns and try to protect them. A 
year ago we could have ridden past that 
old fellow without alarming him: he would 
have felt safe at that distance. 


“They seem to be getting wilder every 


day. I noticed the difference soon after 
Doyle moved into the Jim’s Peak county.” 

Mr. Renton bent his head and seemed to 
be thinking. 

“TI would give a month’s pay to catch him 
shooting bighorns! I feel sure he’s doing 
it—killing them for hides and horns, which 
he sells to taxidermists. They are very 
valuable. 

“There is one flock I used to see on 
the north side of Jim’s Peak, where the 
grass is good. I have watched them for a 
i Somebody has got at least ten 


After a pause he added: “If we don’t 
get the outlaw soon, there won’t be any of 
the bighorns left.” 

Bob knew that a part of his uncle’s work 
was the protection of the game in his dis- 
trict and that he was, ex officio, one of the 
State game wardens, with authority to en- 
force the laws and make arrests. 

The horses went slowly down the steep 
road. Mr. Renton continued to talk about 
Doyle. 

“ He has a curious scar on his left cheek, 
a deep, jagged cut that runs from the top 
of his ear to the point of his jaw. I don’t 
know how he got it. He had it when he 
moved here.” 

Once in the valley, the horses struck the 
trot that looks so slow, but lasts all day, 
and covers so manv miles between sun-up 
and sun-down. 

After several hours of steady traveling, 
they reached the end of the journey, a 
place where it was intended to erect a 
cabin for a new ranger, soon to be ap- 
pointed, 

It was Mr. Renton’s duty to investigate 
water supply, etc., and to make report about 
the desirability of the place. 

“T must find a place that is somewhere 
near here,” he said; “and then I want to 
look for a bench mark on the hill to the 
north and make some kind of rough map. 
I shall be busy a good while. You might 
look about and see what you can find to 
amuse yourself. There used to be beavers 
in the creek up that trail, and there is a 
big deserted lumber camp farther over.” 

Bob set off at once. The thought of 
beavers interested him. He found the little 
creek and then the dam the beavers had 
made. The tops of all the stumps nearby 
were white and smooth. Each ended in a 
point. With their long, sharp teeth the 
beavers had cut down the trees and used 
them for making their dam. 

Bob approached the bank of the creek 
carefully, but the shy, brown beavers had 
seen him, for when he peered cautiously 
between the branches of the red willow 
bushes he saw only three widening sets of 
rings on the clear, still pool. 
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CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP 


It 








In the shade of the willows it was very 
comfortable. The rays of the mounting 
sun had taken off the edge of the morning’s 
cold; there was a pleasant sound of falling 
water, where the swift mountain stream 
foamed and sparkled over the dam; the 
faintest of little winds set the leaves of 
the aspen trees dancing and whispering, 
and an ——s pure and graceful 
cluster of white columbines at the water's 
edge added their touch of loveliness to an 
already beautiful spot. 

Bob determined to await the reappear- 
ance of the beavers. He sat down quietly 
behind a willow bush, whose thick foliage 
while effectually concealing him, still per- 
mitted a clear view of the pond. 

He had scarcely taken his position before 
the timid, wild life of the place commenced 
to reveal itself to him. A tiny humming 
bird came to drink‘and preen its feathers 
within a few feet of his face, then, startled 
by the intruder, darted straight up and 
flew round and round in the sun, screech- 
ing savagely. 

A gallant tufted jay shot down, with the 
manner of a buccaneer, swaggered to the 
water’s edge, drank with an air, flashed 
his blue wirigs in the sunshine, shouted his 
battle-cry, and was gone about his ruffianly 
business. 

A snake swam swiftly across, holding 
high his head, like the prow of a viking’s 
vessel, 

At last a brown head rose silently in the 
middle of the pond. Bob held his breath 
to watch, but it had scarcely commenced 
to move toward the shore when there was 
a faint plop, and only the rings in the water 
remained to show where the beaver had 
dived. 

Bob looked about to see what had 
frightened him. 

He saw nothing, but he heard a stick 
crack on the other side of the creek. 

“A stray steer,” he thought, “or a 
horse,” and watched to see what would 
come out of the bushes. 

Between the leaves he caught the glint 
of polished steel. 

The next instant a man stepped into the 
open space. 

He was walking heavily but rapidly, bent 
forward under the double burden of a high 
caliber rifle and something large and 
grayish-brown and very heavy on his back. 

Another step and his face came into the 
sunlight from the shade, 
and at the same time 
Bob’s heart commenced 
to pound violently. For 
the left cheek was deeply 
marked diagonally by a 
livid scar! 

It was Doyle! There 
was no doubt of that. 

The next step showed 
what he carried. Horns 
curled from the end of 
it and blood dripped 
slowly from its open 
mouth. Bob could see 
his bighorn at close 
range now! 

He turned rather 
white and he sat very 
still until Doyle disap- « 
peared. He felt that it 
was a pretty serious 
thing to come thus alone 
upon a man who had 
just committed a peni- 
tentiary offense and who 
still held in his hands 





the evidences of his 
guilt. 
He pictured Doyle 


drilling a bullet through 
him at a hundred yards 
and throwing his body 


into some abandoned mine, and he got up 
hastily and started toward the place where 
he had left Mr. Renton. 

He had taken only a few steps, how- 
ever, when he stopped. 

“Suppose he hides that sheep,”- he 
thought, “as he has hidden the others! 
He would have plenty of time to do it be- 
fore 1 could bring Uncle Charlie.” 

Then he set his teeth tightly, felt in his 
holster for his new pistol, and faced about 
again. 

“T’ll follow him and find out where he 
puts it! It is worth a little risk to help 
catch a fellow like that!” 

He stepped bravely out, crossed the 
stream at a narrow place below the dam, 
and was soon in the trail which he felt 
sure Doyle had taken. 

Proceeding cautiously, he was rewarded 
by the sight of his man a long way ahead, 
making good speed for one so heavily laden. 

For a long half 

hour Bob dodged 
among the trees, 
trying to remain as 
far from Doyle as 
ossible and still to 
eep him in sight. 
The winding of the 
trail assisted him. 
He had only to be 
careful at each turn 
to see that the way 
was clear to the 
next. 

Once where the 
trail doubled back 
to avoid a rock he : 
found himself with- e, 
in twenty feet of 
Doyle, who would 
have seen him if he 
had glanced _sihis 
way, for each stood 
at the end of a clear 
avenue through the 
trees. He stood 
rigid with fear until] 


the man had passed under cover again. 

At a sharp turn the trail left the forest. 
On the other side of a big cleared space 
stood a cluster of cabins. Doyle was walk- 
ing toward them. | 

ob knew it was the deserted lumber 
camp, for as far ahead as he could see 
stretched unbroken ranks of stumps. The 
bleak, bare mountainsides wore the appear- 
ance of having been mowed by some 
a scythe. : 

e waited until Doyle had disappeared 
among the houses, then ran as rapidly as 
he could across the soft ground, and 
slipped quietly into the first cabin he came 
to. If you have never run in a place nine 
thousand feet above the sea, you probably 
can’t realize how quickly it gets your 
breath. It was some time before Bob’s 
was coming normally again. 

He looked through the chinks of the 
walls of the old house and finally saw 
Doyle, sitting by 

‘ the pump where 

( / the lumbermen 

























used to draw 
NN their water. His 
4 co \ hat was off and 
bea | J € was mopping 
a> his face. 

‘ Presently he 
rose, stuffed his 
big biue handker- 
chief into his pocket, 
stooped, and, swearing 
at its weight, heaved up 

the body of the bighorn. 

In that dry country al- 

most every dwelling has 
its dugout, which is often no 
more than a cave into a hill- 
side, with a door swung between 
two posts in the opening. Doyle 
walked to such a place in the hill 
near the pump, slipped a key into 
a padlock, swung the door open, 
and stepped in with his burden of 
bighorn and rifle. 

As the slanting rays of the sun lit 
up the interior, Bob knew where 
Doyle had hidden the hides and heads 
of the bighorns he had killed. The 
visible wall of the dugout was 
covered with them. 

He saw that the door was heavy 
and solid, and that the key remained 
in the lock. His heart gave a ereat 
leap. 

“Tf there is anything in you,” he 
told himself, “now is the time to 
show it!” 

He ran out into the sun and 
stepped noiselessly behind the big 
door. There he paused a moment to 
observe minutely the padlock, the 
staple and the iron bar that fitted 
over it. 

He could hear Doyle moving about 
inside. At any minute he might 
come out. 

His courage almost failed him. He 
wanted to run. But, instead— 

He slammed the door with all his 
strength, jerked the lock free, banged 
the bar into place, slipped the hasp 
of the lock through the staple and 
made it fast there with a turn of 
the key. 

For a few seconds he heard no 
sound except his own labored breath- 
ing. Then from the dugout came a 
snarl, an oath, and a thud, as Doyle 
flung himself against the door: 

Bob expected to see the big moun- 
taineer break his way through the 
solid wood and stand, rifle in hand, 
before him. He pulled his pistol 


IN SPITE OF BLEEDING HANDS AND TORN CLOTHES, HE MANAGED from its holder to be ready for him. 
TO DIRECT THE ROCK OVER THE LEDGE ABOVE THE DOOR. 


(Continued on page 30.) 








The Grand Prix Race. 


By GEORGE H. KENDALL, Expert Pushmobilist 


A ROUND the 

“hair pin 
bend” swings a 
powerful- look- 
ing underslung 
machine. It has 
a huge number 
on its nose. 
Crouched low 
in the seat a 
tense, automo- 
bile - goggled 
boy jerks the 
steering wheel. 
The car skids 
wildly a mo- 
ment, then 
plunges ahead 
down the steep 
track. The lead- 
er is going ata 
forty-mile-an-hour gait! 


Behind him 
comes car after car at almost equal speed 
—Mercedes, Darracqs, Fiats, going at such 
a rate that the cloud of dust they raise 
shows only a flash—and they are past. 





The Author in His National “ 40.°———> 
This isn’t a description of a great inter- 
national automobile race, but it’s like. one 
in every feature except the motors. For 
the Pushmobile Club of Worcester. Mass.. 
has such expert pushmobilists as members 
that their cars resemble their racing mod- 
els in every feature except the engines, 
and their races have every thrill, danger 
and triumph of a real automobile race 
The Club is six years old and thoroughly 
organized. To belong to it a-boy must 
pass a series of strict requirements and 
hold the hard-won certificate of member- 
ship. Racing drivers must hold special 
licenses gained only by severe tests in the 
management of their cars. Every entry 
for the big race must drive his car three 


Leslie Willard at a Sharp Turn. »— 


times in succession over the course in un- 
der thirty seconds’ time, and any time be- 
fore three days of the race. 

The cars themselves have the following 
tests to meet: 


GRAND PRIX RACE. 
Sec. 8. The essentials for a car shall be: 

1—It shall have a hood, seat, brake and 
steering wheel, which shall have been tested 
and found practical by the inspectors. 

2.—The number shall he either on both sides 
of the hood or on the front and back of the 
car. 

3.—It shall be practical and reasonably safe. 

4—A car must have at least four inches 
clearance from the lowest part of the car to 
the ground. 

Other rules limit the practice and trials 
over the course, the conditions of the race 
course, the possibility of injury to the car, 
and the essential requirements for all con- 
testants. i ; ; 

The course is on the side of a steep hill, 
just at the city limits of Worcester. The 
grade as surveyed, averages 16 per cent. 
and at one of the worst turns it is 18 per 
cent. It is 200 yards long, with two sharp 
turns, each of which is banked high. The 
course must be covered five times, making 
a distance of 3,000 feet in the entire race. 

Along the line of the race, cheering 


























Snapped as Paul Dudley’s Darracq Lost a Wheel. 
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Grand Prix Race, at the “Hairpin 


wr Kyes, Winner of the Fourth 
Bend.” 


<e@— The Line-up Before the Race. 


crowds, numbering as high as 500, line up 
long before the cars start, and there is the 
utmost enthusiasm and partisanship over 
the good-natured rivalry of the different 
cars. 

The record for the course has just been 
lowered by one of the most daring drivers 
of the club, “Johnny” Kyes, who with his 
Regal 25 clipped two seconds from the 
former record, bringing it down to 18 sec- 
onds for one trip. Kyes also set the race 
record for 93 seconds for the five trips. 

Second came George Kendall, chairman 
of the committee which arranges the race 
and prizes, in his National 40, at 96 1/5 
seconds, 

A Mercedes 90, driven by Leslie Willard. 
former record holder and President of the 
Club, came third with 96 4/5 seconds—a 
close third at that. 
<€—John Saulner in His Underslung Benz. 


Spectacular smash-ups sometimes add 
genuine thrills for the spectators. 

Once a contestant had his nose broken. 
but he was an inexperienced driver and 
the rules were forthwith stiffened. 

But every race contributes some hair- 
breadth escape. At the dangerous curves 
cars skid and turn turtle. Twice John 
Saulner, driving a Benz 60, had his car 
turn turtle with him, but he escaped in- 
jury. Edward Lorion’s fine Mercury 30 
failed to respond to the brakes properly, 
and he had to withdraw. 

Steering gears, axles and wheels are 
never proof against the racking speed of 
the races. But the drivers learn to know 
the possibilities and weak points of their 
cars, as do professional racers. They 


<+@—Ed. Lorion Raising the Dust. 


know how to ease them around curves, 
how to take skidding and when to let them 
tear down the track at full speed. 

Most of the cars are remodeled after a 
big race, since their weaknesses are 
shown up. Of late the tendency has been 
to use bigger wheels, wider tread, to adopt 
the lower and underslung frame, to bring 
the seat forward instead of over the axle 
and so to avoid skidding. 

New ideas are being tried out every 
year, with the result that the Mercurys, 
Stutz, Nationals and Icarettes grow yearly 
more professional-looking and the records 
slip down to startlingly low figures. 

It takes a daring driver to negotiate the 
powerful machines over the tricky course, 


(Continued on page 29.) 
























The Ghost Ball 


‘‘Bean-Pole’’ Polton’s Thrilling Experience with a Basketball Mystery 


By LESLIE W. QUIRK 


Author of “Baby Elton, Quarterback,” “Taylor, Pinch Hitter,” “Crossed Signals,” etc. 


EEN 





aSSEEREREEEE 
T Howthorne School, where precedent discouraged freshmen from 
trying for the ’varsity basket-balil team, one boy, Polton, perseveres 
in spite of rough treatment on the part of upperclassmen. He is nick- 
named “‘Bean-Pole”’ because of his name and appearance, and becomes 4 
the butt of the squad. Frequent fouls upon him cause him to lose con- 
fidence and he is relegated to the substitute line. Wyndham, captain of 
the team, discovers that the freshman sub is badly afraid of fire, as the 
result of a fearful theatre panic in which it is generally presumed that 
Polton acted the coward. Consequentiy the upperclassman sends him on 
an errand into the dark locker room, As the door opens, the boy sees a 








long flame of fire across the handball court, licking upward in the draft 
of air. He loses his head, screams, and when the crowd comes and the 
lights are turned on no fire or trace of fire is seen. Polton is unmerci- 
fully teased for seeing “ghosts,” and Coach Carey is so unfavorably im- 
pressed that he telis the boy not to report with the squad. 

However, students and janitors begin to see the ‘‘ghost.” Dull 
smoky flames are seen in the dark, but disappear when the lights are 
turned on. The Coach laughs at first, but soon sees the seriousness of 
the thing, Finally, a friend reports seeing a comet-like thing shoot past 
a window. ‘It was like a—a ghost ball,” he describes it. The Coach 
decided to investigate. 

The Hawthorne team has a clean 
the Weslox boys, last year’s champions. 
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record of vicfbries, but so have 
The first game takes place at 


Hawthorne and ‘‘Bean-Pole” is called out as a sub. Wyndham fouls at rg 
the very start, and the score so stan 1—0 against the home team, 
Weslox is ready for a fight to the death. 








E SESEREEEERES } 
HE ball was put into play again. This neat basket on a side f 
time no foul was called on the toss- diagonal pass that gave 
up, and instantly the ten players him the vai directly in 
were scurrying here and there like front of the goal. The 
frightened ants, apparently without aim same _ iormation bade 
or purpose, but in reality dodging fair to count another 
and running with preconceived plan. basket for the visitors, 
Gray caught the ball, passed it to and only Wyndham’s in- 
Blenner, who in turn shot it clear tervention thwarted the 
across the court to Kline. In the mean- try. Had the reteree 
time Wyndham had edged close to his goal mot been behind the two 
for a try at the basket. But a lanky Wes- Players, he must have 
lox youth intercepted the throw to him, seen that Windy hacked 
and Hawthorne was put on the defensive. his opponent’s arm to 
_The ball went out of bounds under the spoil the aim. But the 
visitor’s goal. It was Hawthorne’s throw- foul passed unnoticed 
in, and Kline, left-guard, picked it up. OUt on the court, al- 
Wyndham called a quick signal, dodged though Coach Carey and 
under the arm of the player who was Bean Pole saw it clearly 
guarding him, and took the throw in the enough. 
extreme left-hand corner of the court, in , “If it wasn’t for break- 
Weslox territory. The other three players ing up the teamwork,” 
of Coach Carey’s team were strong along growled the former, “Le 
near the side boundary lines, and the cen- yank Wyndham out of 
ter of the floor was free. the game this minute.” 
The signal had been for a criss-cross . The balance of the 
forward pass. Like a flash, Kline was half passed quickly. The 
speeding straight down the middle of the Play was a_ treat to 
unguarded court. Wyndham tapped the ball watch. First Hawthorne 
a few feet, keeping a wary eye on the op- and _ then Weslox  se- j 
ponent who was attempting to cover him, cured possession of the 
and then passed it with one hand to a ball, rushing it down the 
point some ten jieet beyond the center, court in  zig-zagging WITH A GREAT SWINGING OVER-HAND LOOP-SHOT, HE HURLED 
where Kline, running at full speed, caught passes, tapping, tossing, THE BALL AT THE BASKET. 
it at his waist. He was still unguarded. dribbling, shooting it 
Two taps took him within throwing dis- from man to man, looping it for the basket, a third in rapid succession. With the score 
tance of the basket. Then, with a pretty scrambling for it when it missed, and 16 to 11 against them, Carey’s boys awoke 
toss, he looped the ball upward and for- trotting back to positions when a goal was to a new fury and frenzy of play, and 
ward, scoring the goal. The count was scored. As the umpire’s pistol shot ended brought the spectators to their feet with 
now: Weslox, 1; Hawthorne, 2. the first period of play, the score was a wonderful passes and tosses. Before the 
Coach Carey’s lips relaxed. He turned tie at 9 all. announcement was made that there were 
to Bean-Pole. he second half promised to be a repe- only three minutes to play, Hawthorne had 
“Great!” shouted the freshman above tition of the first. Weslox scored in the added another two points to its total. 
the turmoil of the cheering. “That’s team- first minute or two, but Hawthorne evened __It looked like certain defeat. At the edge 
work.” up matters on the very next play. Then of the court, Coach Carey nervously 
“T think.” said the coach, “that you Wyndham tried a palpable body-check clenched and unclenched his moist hands. 
could have done it as well as Kline did.” which the referee saw, and the visitors Little beads of perspiration formed on his 
Which, considering Bean-Pole’s lack of scored another point from the resultant forehead, and trickled down the bridge of 
nerve and inaccurate throwing for goal free throw. After this the Hawthorne cap- his nose. He turned despairingly to Bean- 
earlier in the season, seemed high praise tain played more cautiously; he still took Pole. 
indeed. unfair advantages, but was sly enough to “Go in,” he said laconically. “ Wynd- 
But Weslox was no whit dismayed. A escape the wrath of the official. ham’s place.” 
minute of two later its captain scored a Weslox made a second basket, and then Polton sprang to his feet and dashed out 
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into the court. The ball was out of bounds 
near Weslox’s goal: After the freshman 
had rushed over to the table where the 
umpire and scorer sat to give his name, and 
had said confusedly, “Bean-Pole—I mean, 
Polton,” he nodded at Wyndham, who 
walked sullenly off the floor. Then, like an 
inspiration, it came to the boy that the 
ball was in position for the same criss- 
cross forward pass that had succeeded 
earlier. 

It was a desperate chance. He had 
watched the play in practice from the gym- 
nasium gallery, but he 


where the basket seemed to be. He could 
not see it; he knew only that it should lie 
in that direction. 

The ball winged its way through the air. 
It rose like a swallow, reached the apex 
of its arc, and then sped downward till 
it hit the backing board just behind the 
basket. The rebound shot it forward to 
the front rim, which in turn drove it back. 
It hovered uncertainly for a _ breathless 
moment, as if undecided, and then dropped 
contentedly into the netting for a goal, mak- 
ing the score: Weslox, 16; Hawthorne, 17. 

And on the very echo 





had never attempted 
it. But he knew the 
signal, and he was very 
sure of himself. 
Before the others of 
the Hawthorne team 
could comprehend what 
he was doing, Bean- 
Pole had called out the 
signal, passed the ball 
to Blenner in the ex- 
treme left-hand corner 
of the court, and was 
dashing madly down 
the unprotected middle 
of the floor. Like a 
shot, the great sphere 
came pelting toward 
him, thrown too quick- 
ly and not near enough 
his goal. But he did 
mot hesitate. It was 
too late to carry it fur- 








| of the cheer that burst 
from a thousand 
throats came the crack 
of the pistol to end the 
game. Hawthorne had 
won — Hawthorne and 
Bean-Pole. 

Afterwards, when 
the team was by itself, 
Coach Carey made a 
speech. 

“ Boys,” he said, “ we 
won to-night because 
of the skill and the 
courage of a fresh fan. 
He was a failure 
earlier in the season 
because he was green 
as a basketball player 
and because—well, be- 
cause some of you 
seemed to think a 
freshman had no busi- 
ness on a varsity team. 








ther. Keeping a wary 
eye on two Weslox 
players bearing down 
with all his might 
on him, he threw for the basket from the 
center of the court. 

The ball looped upward in a great arch, 
seemed to hesitate in midair as if search- 
ing for a place to alight, and then fell 
cleanly within the metal rim of the basket 
and down into the net. He had scored a 
perfect goal. 

Over at the blackboard, the boy rubbed 
out the 13 under Hawthorne’s name and 
traced a 15 in its place. But Weslox’s 
total was still 16, and less than two min- 
utes of play remained. 

Bean-Pole outjumped the opposing cen- 
ter on the toss-up, and whacked the ball 
straight into Gray’s waiting hands. Gray 
whirled completely around, to throw off 
the guard hovering in front of him, and 
started a dribble, making a pass to Wal- 
ton. All ten players were now bunched 
in front of the Hawthorne goal. 


Suddenly Bean-Pole turned and sprinted 
toward the center of the floor. As he ran, 
he shouted for the ball. A warning cry 
made him turn on his heel and throw up 
his hands. But he was a second too late. 
With a crack like the report of a gun, the 
ball caught him full in the face, stagger- 
ing him backward and blinding him com- 
pletely for the moment. 

But his quick hands found and held the 
sphere. In front of him, as he faced his 
goal, he could hear the pat-pat of rubber- 
soled shoes bearing down on him. From 
somewhere far to the left, Kline was shout- 
ing to him to pass the ball. And Bean-Pole 
standing there with his head still buzzing 
from the contact, could not see a thing. 

He knew, however, that it was folly to 
hold the ball. If a scrimmage resulted, 
time would probably be called before an- 
other chance presented itself. There was 
but one thing to do, and Bean-Pole did it. 

With a great swinging overhand loop 
shot, he hurled the ball at the basket—or 


“I WANT FELLOWS LIKE YOU ON THE r 
TEAM.” Bean-Pole” — the 


I hope you know bet- 
ter now. 


coach apparently over- 
looked the fact that this was pr a 
nickname—“ Bean-pole wasn’t given much 
of a chance before the holidays. Later, 
one of you learned that he had been in a 
theater fire at his home town, and you 
invented a trick to frighten him off the 
squad. You coated a certain wall upstairs 
with some compound of phosphorus—a 
mixture of paint that was luminous in the 
dark—and you sent Bean-Pole up alone on 
an errand. 

“Well, you accomplished your end. You 
frightened him. When I told him he was 
dropped from the squad, I added that a 
conscientious player could acquire the abil- 
ity to shoot goals, and that if he practiced 
enough he could do it with his eyes shut. 
I think, also, that I said something about 
the need of nerve, of courage. 

“Bean-Pole took me at my word. He 
had his player’s key to the gymnasium yet, 
and he came over one night and discovered 
the trick of painting with phosphorus. 
That same night, in the pitch darkness of 
the gymnasium, he tried pegging a basket- 
ball for goals. Of course, he didn’t ac- 
complish much beyond losing the ball after 
each throw. But that painting stunt sug- 
gested to him the possibility of making 
the ball luminous in the same way. After 
that, during the countless nights that he 
practiced by himself in utter darkness, he 
used this luminous ball—an adaptation, you 
see, of the white-washed ghost ball of the 
gridiron. 

“One night he left the ball behind, and 
the janitor saw it shining at him in the 
darkness. Another night somebody saw 
dabs of the phosphorus paint on the floor. 
where it had rubbed off when the ball 
rolled or bounded. And on still another 
night a passer-by saw this ghost-ball as it 
passed through the air from Bean-Pole’s 
tosses. 

“Eventually I 


solved the mystery; 


caught him practicing. I didn’t reveal my- 
self at once, and I saw the boy score four 
baskets from the vicinity of the middle 
of the floor in the pitch darkness before 
I accosted him. What he’d been doing, you 
see, was to take me at my word; he was 
literally learning to shoot goals. with his 
eyes shut. You saw him do just that in 
the last minute of the game to-night. No- 
body else who ever went to school here 
could have done it. 

“Well, I conceded his skill. And a lit- 
tle confession I overheard him make to 
Wyndham proved his courage. Remem- 
ber it, Wyndham? ‘I guess,’ he told you, 
‘T’ll always be afraid of the darkness after 
this.’ Well, sir, there he was in that inky 
gymnasium room night after night, all by 
himself. I didn’t need any other test of 
his nerve. Then and there I told him he 
was to report with the team for this game, 
as a pinch goal shocter. 

“ Now, just another word and I’m done. 
Wyndham had: two fouls called on him to- 
night, and he made a lot more that were 
overlooked. Three disqualify a player for 
a game. Hawthorne stands for clean ath- 
letics. It hates a dirty player. Wyndham, 
you may consider yourself fired from the 
team; disqualified for the season. And 
Bean-Pole”—— 

“You, ave” 

“Bean-Pole, you may consider yourself 
varsity center Coreafier. I want fellows 
like you—clean-cut, skilful, conscientious, 
nervy—on the teams I coach.” 

(Tue Enp.) 





Boys Work on “ Rollers” 


In a huge plant in New Bedford, Mass., 
two stock boys are now doing the work 
formerly done by six men simply because 
it suddenly occurred to them that roller 
skates, which they had previously con- 
sidered only as a childish toy, could get 
them up and down the huge aisles quicker 
than their own motive power. At first 
Gene Herbert and James Moore, who per- 
fected this idea, found that wearing the 
skates was very tiring, but now they are 
used to it and have become proficient in 
making turns at high speed, and they re- 
arrange the metal in the stock room with 
amazing rapidity. 


Perfect Score for Ten Years 


Neither absence nor tardiness from school 
for ten years is the record of fifteen-year- 
old George Aussem, of Thiensville, Ozau- 
kee County, Wis. If he isn’t absent or tardy 
before the summer vacation he will equal 
the record (eleven years) now held by an 
eastern girl. 

George is a clean-minded, intelligent boy 
with regular habits, and is devoted to his 
school work. It would be hard to provhesy 
anything but success for a boy with this 
enviable record. 


What Lincoln Missed 


Do you ever stop to consider that 
Abraham Lincoln never rode in an auto- 
mobile or a trolley car, never turned a 
switch for electric light, never said hello 
over a phone, never saw a movie or heard 
a phonograph, never saw a football game 
or an airship? 

Yet he only died forty-eight years ago! 


Some Difference 
By James M. Cox, Governor of Ohio. 
The only difference I can see between 
the boy corn growers and their fathers is 
about 50 bushels of corn to the acre. 
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The Bighorn Nearly Gone 


By Cuartes Livincston Butt. 


| ONCE asked a man of my acquaintance, 

a mighty hunter, a man who has one of 
ihe finest collections of big game trophies 
in this country, which, of all his collection, 
he valued the most. He promptly pointed 
out a mounted head with massive circling 
horns—a fine mountain sheep. Not as big 
as the moose or elk heads, it still had a 
fine alertness about it, and I had noticed 
its beauty before he pointed it out. 

After he had told me the story of its 
capture, a story of days of toil and untir- 
ing effort, away above timber line, in the 
grandest, wildest mountains of British Co- 
lumbia; of wonderful dashes down break- 
neck precipices; of climbing across the 
face of steep slide-rock slopes, where a 
slip might mean the starting of an ava- 
fanche; of the wonderful keenness with 
which the sheep had seemed to know in 
advance what the hunter would do and 
his wily attempts to escape, I could easily 
see why he placed this splendid beast at 
the head of all American big game. 

The Mountain Sheep or Bighorn, as it 
is often called, was in great danger of ex- 
termination a few years ago. Never as 
plentiful as the elk; bison and antelope, it 
formerly had a range extending wherever 
there were mountains, from the Bad Lands 
of Dakota to the Pacific, and from Mexico 
to Alaska. Now, however, it has been 
killed out till only on a few high, rough 
mountains are there any of them left, and 
those few would soon be gone were it not 
for the strict laws and the alert men whose 
duty it is to enforce these laws, to protect 
them. 

There are a few on Pike’s and Long’s 
Peaks in Colorado, in the Yellowstone 
National Park, and, I believe a few in 
Glacier National Park, a few more scat- 
tered families in northern Mexico, possi- 
bly a very few still in the Grapevine 
mountains, between California and Neva- 
da, and there may be a few other isolated 
peaks where they are still to be found, but 
they are very rare now anywhere in the 
United States. They are still to be found 
in some parts of the Canadian Rockies and, 
away to the north, the white variety exists 
in some numbers throughout Alaska clear 
to the Arctic Ocean. There is a narrow 
strip of mountains from _ northwestern 
British Columbia to the headwaters of the 
Yukon, just east of Alaska, where a small 
black variety exists, known as Stones 
sheep. 

What a pity it would be to have these 
splendid, bold mountaineers exterminated. 
There can be no reason why they should 
be save the cupidity of a few rascally pot 
hunters, like Doyle in Mr. Ellerbe’s story 
in this issue of Boys’ Lirs, for unlike the 
great herds of bison and elk, they inhabit 
ranges which are far too high and rough 
for the pasturage of domestic animals and 
there is little likelihood of our ever need- 
ing their lofty homeland for any other 
purpose. 

May the few scattered remnants be left 
in peace on their mountain-tops to make 
more beautiful and more interesting the 
grandest scenery in our land. 





What'*Becomes of the Horses? 


According to the wheel tax report of the 
city collector of Chicago, there were 3,859 
fewer horses on the gfreets in 1913 than in 
1912; 4,239 more automobiles and 612 more 
motorcycles.—Popular Electricity. 
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YORK ZOO. 
Scouts Protect Game 

THE Boy Scouts of Tacoma, Wash., have 

been recently interested as protectors 
of game, fish and birds. At a meeting of 
the County Commissioners it was decided 
that the boys should have special commis- 
sions and receive badges after they have 
pased the examination. 

Each Scout qualifying as a game pro- 
tector will take an oath to serve the State 
of Washington truly and conscientiously as 
a member of the Fish and Game Patrol and 
to aid in the protection of the fish, animal 
and bird life in accordance with the game 
laws of the State. 

The scheme was proposed by Prof. M. 
D. Moser and endorsed by Mr. F. J. Soule, 
Scout Commissioner; Mr. T. H. Martin, 
eee of the Council, and Mr. William 

. Trowbridge, president of the Washing- 
ton Game Protective Association. 

Mr. Moser prepares the boys for their 
examinations, which require a thorough 
knowledge of the game laws, ability to 
recognize the animals to be protected and 
the harmful insects and enemies of game, 
a knowledge of poachers’ methods and 
thorough study of the map of Pierce 
County. Before a boy can take the ex- 
amination he must be a Second Class Scout. 

When game law violators are appre- 
hended by the Scouts, half of the fine will 
be turned into the troop treasury. The 
Scouts individually gain nothing for their 
labors, but regard it as good turns for the 
community and their Troop. 


The Elephant’s Bath 
4 HE elephant enjoys a bath in the streams 
and pools of his native habitat, but 
his lordly brother in captivity finds no such 
comfort in the bath that from time to time 
is given him. A trainer thus describes the 
expensive operation: 

It takes a week to carry out the process 
in every detail. It requires the service of 
three men and costs $300. This treatment 
is necessary for a show elephant, and, if 
the animal is a valuable one, the proprietor 
of the show does not consider the money 
wasted. 

The first step consists of going. over 
the immense body with the best soap pro- 
curable; 150 pounds of soap is used. and 
the elephant’s ears are especially attended 
to. When the soaping and drying are com- 
pleted the elephant is well sand-papered, 
and after that rubbed all over with pure 
Indian oil until the mouse-gray skin is 
supple and glistening. This last finishing 
touch is the most expensive part of the 
whole bath. 





Where Ihey Grow Keindeer. 


ONE of the interesting industries carried 

on by the United States Government 
is the raising of domesticated reindeer in 
Alaska. 

According to the most recent estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture there 
are not less than 30,000 of these animals 
in Alaska today. This means that the 
reindeer industry is by far the largest 
agricultural proposition in Alaska at this 
time. There have been instances of cross- 
breeding of domesticated reindeer and the 
native wild caribou, which prevents the do- 
mesticated deer from degenerating in type. 

As that portion of the country which of- 
fers fewest other agricultural opportunities 
is the region best suited to the reindeer in- 
Gates, it may be developed very profita- 

y. 

The white reindeer moss, which is in all 
Arctic regions, forms the main sustenance 
of the herds and they require no shelter 
and little care beyond the restraint of a 
herder who keeps them from wandering. 
The meat is of excellent quality and the 
skins valuable. 

At present the individual ownership of 
reindeer is principally restricted to Eski- 
mos and Indians. Some of the missions 
still possess herds and there are, of course, 
the government herds. According to the 
investigators there are unsurpassed cattle 
and sheep raising lands to be found in cer- 
tain parts of this still unexplored country. 
However, there are serious obstacles for 
these industries, obstacles which do not 
interfere seriously with the reindeer rais- 
ing. 





Buffaloes from New York ! 


would seem impossible to some of the 
pioneers that the great herds of buffalo 
which used to sweep across our Western 
plains have become almost totally eradicat- 
ed, and that the bison now living in Ameri- 
ca hardly total up to half a hundred. How- 
ever, when the naturalists of the country 
realized this startling state of affairs they 
began an effort to prevent them from be- 
coming extinct. 

The Bronx Zoological Gardens have 
made a special study of the animals. They, 
however, succeeded in gradually increasing 
their herd, though from continued inbreed- 
ing they fear the development of constitu- 
tional weakness. 

To avoid the danger of creating a uni- 
form liability of some special and accurate 
variety of pip, the officers of the Zoo re- 
cently shipped fourteen individual buffato 
to the great reservation in Wind Cave Na- 
tional Park, near Hot Springs, S. D. 

The shipment is regarded by animal ex- 
perts as the biggest thing that has hap- 
pened in years, since it is an enormously 
difficult thing to transport them. The bison 
were placed in two steel express cars 
which had been provided for the purpose 
and were attached to the fastest trains on 
the railroad. All connections were quick- 
ly made and the bison were liberated on 
the range at schedule time. The shipment 
included seven of each sex, ranging from 
frisky calves to morose old bulls. Animals 
from other herds will also be liberated, 
and it is believed that a new and vigorous 
strain of buffalo blood will be established 
after domesticity has followed the prelimi- 
nary scraps and they get oceuaieesl: 
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The longest plant in the world is-said 
to be a species of sub-tropical seaweed 
which grows sometimes 600 feet in length. 
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Pictures Illy 
Activities 


Indoor Ball Out-of-Doors—Chicago Scout Training 
Camp at Whitehall, Mich. 


Baltimore Troop 7 “Kitchen” An Ambitious Bugler, Snapped “in 


in Camp on Magothy Action” at Minneapolis, Minn. 
River. 


Boy Scouts in 

While Pausing on a 

Photographer, Standing ¢ 
Got the Scouts Before 


Send your Scout pictured 
magazine. One dollar p 
page. For those reproduc 
certs, 


Boston Scouts Breakfasting—On an Overnight Hike. 
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Huts of Boy Scouts of Council Bluffs, Ia., Built on the Banks of the Missouri. 
(See Story in This Issue.) 
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On a Ski-Hike in Oregon—Photograph Sent by Hermann Foster 
of Klamath Falls. 


from Wrangell, Snapped 

a Great Glacier. The 
ht Hand Lateral Moraine, 
¥ Background That Would 
That Distance. 


bys’ Lire, the Boy Scouts’ 
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here in this magazine, 25 


Studying a Muskrat’s House Near St. Paul, Minn.—Prof. D. Lange’s Scouts. 
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Many Big Stunts in Philadelphia 


T HE Philadelphia Boy Scouts are noted 

for being an enterprising lot and this 
full program for their spring and summer 
activities may contain suggestions for you. 
Show it to your Scout Master and see if 
he doesn’t want to take advantage of some 
of the ideas: 

preetinaponss Birthday.—Treasure hunt in Wis- 
sahickon Valley, and speech on the Revolutionary 
historic place of the vicinity, dinner. 

Early in March.—lllustrated lecture at Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum by Dr. Gordon on 
“American Indians,”” with some Indians present. 

In April—Massed hike to League Island Navy 
Yard, with reception by Admiral Caperton ana 
staff. Review of marines; visit to battleships; 
massed bands. 

Easter Week.—Formal opening of Camp Morrell, 
Torrensdale. Speech of presentation by General 
Edwa Morrell. Speech of acceptance by Di- 
rector Porter. Games and iatermal exercises. 

May or June.—Baseball game for the Scouts by 
some of big league teams—to be announced later. 

a 20.—Field activities; model camp; possibly 
a tair. 

June 6-18-22.—Visit to Lubin farm near -Valley 
Forge. 

June 14.—Flag day. Ceremonies of flag presen- 
tation, etc. 

July 4—Reunion of Gettysburg Troop; patriotic 
ceremonies, 

May 89, 30, 31 (Decoration Day).—Annual en- 
campment at Camp Hill, Washington Headquarters, 
White Marsh Valley; speech on_local historical 
site by Mr. Anthony M. Hance. Hikes to the his- 
toric places in White Marsh Valley. i 

At the same time the Nautical Troop is 
holding regular meetings, in squads of five, 
to receive instructions, and has mapped 
out a plan of trips to shipbuilding compa- 
nies, outdoor meetings with lectures on 
boat sailing, ballasting, pilotage, weather 
conditions, etc. 


Scouts Save Seventeen at a Fire 


F IGHTING their way through smoke and 

flames, seven members of Troop 48, 
of Anacostia, Washington, D. C., took an 
active part in rescuing from certain death 
17 aged colored persons from the Stoddard 
Baptist Home, of Garfield Heights. 

As the boys were hiking along Alabama 
avenue they heard the cry of fire and im- 
mediately rushed to the building, where the 
flames had not gained much headway. They 
found, however, that the building was full 
of smoke and that the infirm old people 
were unable to find their way out. 

Forming a line, the boys carried the 
people to the first floor below and passed 
them along to the care of the people out- 
side. 

The flames were then spreading and the 
Scouts turned their attention to saving the 
property inside. Spectators who came up 
and neighbors who assisted declare that 
loss of life would have been certain had 
it not been for the quick action of the boys. 
Mr. Raymond Scaggs is the Scout Master 
of the Troop. 

Their work was reported to police head- 
quarters and they were praised very highly. 


Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
for January, 1914. 


HONOR SCOUTS. 


Honor medals are given for signal bravery or 


life saving. 
BRONZE. 
Roy B. Craig, Rumney, N. H. 
EAGLE SCOUTS. 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class Scouts 
have qualified for 21 merit badges. It is 
the highest honor given for winning merit badges. 
Willis Breyfogle, West Pullman, Ill. 
J. T. Shaeffer, Lockport, N. Y. 
Burdett Greene, Pryor, Okla. 
E. Robert Craine, Brookfield, N. Y. 
Alfred C. Kinsey, South Orange, N. J. 
Harold Lonsdale, South Orange, N. J. 
Harry Waggener, South Orange, “4 ; 
Lawrence Schanck, South Orange, N. J. 
W. Somers Martin, Watkins, N. Y. 
_ Wilmer Hoff, Saxton, Pa. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 


Life Scouts hold merit badges in first aid 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts hold five badges in addition 
to these. 

Willis Breyfogle, West Pullman, (Life 

and Star.) 

Charles W. Trigg, Baltimore, Md. (Life 

and Star.) 


_ Falls Bridges, Detroit, Mich. (Star.). _ 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE “ BLUE RIDGE.” 


Mauch Chunk, Pa., Troop 1, after a 

ten-mile hike climbed the Bake Oven Peak, 

a thousand feet high, from which they 

could see ten miles across the valley, 

“ and “took turns putting the glasses onto 
it.”” 


S$ 4 


Eventful Hike in Biggest City 


THERE are so many interesting places to 

visit around New York that the Scouts 
of the metropolis always have something to 
look forward to for their hike. 

Troop 130, under Jacob A. King, re- 
cently took an observation trip to Gover- 
nor’s Island, in New York bay. They had 
a pass which permitted them to board the 
Government boat, and, arriving at the 
Island, the officer of the day gave them 
permission to go everywhere except into 
“Castle William,’ which is the prison. 
Colonel Ellerson, in charge of the museum, 
also gave them the freedom of that build- 
ing. The museum, which is not very well 
known, has remarkably interesting relics 
in it. It is supported by the standing army, 
as no money has ever been appropriated 
for it. 

The Y. M. C. A. building was visited, 
where the Scouts saw the moving picture 
machine which keeps the soldiers up to date 
on current events. They also visited the 
officers’ homes and barracks and the 
church. The electric power house was ex- 
plained to them by the engineer. They 
noticed that every one passing the colors 
saluted them, an observance which is often 
neglected by civilians. 

The troop returned to the city on the 
Government boat and stopped in Battery 
Park to eat their lunch. They then in- 
spected the Aquarium, Trinity Church and 
the old graveyards where so many famous 
men are buried, the Stmger tower, the 
Woolworth building. the General Post 
Office, the City Hall of Records and the 
entire building of the New York World, 
where they saw the entire process of print- 
ing the newspaper, including the linotype 
machine in action, the presses, the machine 
for cutting the papers and all the thousands 
of details of the work. 





Scouts at White House 


N Lincoln’s Birthday the members of 
the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America met in Washington to 
discuss the progress of the Boy Scout 
Movement during the past year and to plan 
for still greater achievements by the boys 
in the future. President Wilson intended 
to address the officers and the Washington 
Scouts who attended them, but was too 
ill, so Mrs. Wilson and Secretary of State 
Bryan received the Council members in 
the White House. 

After Mrs. Wilson had pinned Eagle 
Scout Badges on the coats of five Wash- 
ington Scouts, Secretary Bryan spoke on 
the President’s and his own great apprecia- 
tion and interest in the’ movement. 

The five Eagle Scouts, who also served 
as messengers and aides while the meet- 
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ing was being held at the Raleigh Hotel, 
were the following: Norris Geddess, 
Troop 87; Fred Reed, Troop 17; Graeme 
T. Smallwood, Troop 32; James Denslow 
Eggl , Troop 21; Cleon Throckmorton, 
Troop 


Scouting Around a Glacier 


(See picture on page 16.) 
S COUTING around the edge of glaciers 
should be an exciting pastime, but per- 
haps the Boy Scouts in Wrangell, Alaska, 
are so used to their wonderful country that 
they think nothing of such experiences. 
At any rate, they seem to be much like 
Scouts in the United States, enjoying hikes 
and nature study under the direction of 
their Scout Master, Rev. Harry P. Corser. 
Dr. Corser writes that on a recent ex- 
cursion they came near the foot of Kugg 
Glacier, where there is a large lake with 
mountains two thousand feet high rising 
out of it. In the lake icebergs are as big 
as large sized houses. 
In this ideal location the boys have won- 
derful chances to practice their Scoutcraft. 
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The baseball team of Troop 4 of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, won the championship last 
season over all the Scout teams in the 
city and they are already in training for 
this year’s season. The team which won 
last year is shown above, as_ follows: 
Front Row (left to right) —Tom Williams, 
Howard York, David Tones. Second Row 
—Franklin Upp, Vance Morris, Arthur 
Carey, Clarence Evans. Back Row—Ver- 
gue rrah, Luther Thompson (S.M.), 
Paul Williams and Ralph Bowser. 


Unique Scouting Huts 
(See Picture on Page 17.) 


SOON after school started in September 

the Boy Scouts of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, decided to build huts for Scouting- 
trip headquarters i in the bluffs on the banks 
of the “Big Muddy,” as they called the 
Missouri river. 

They started out early one Saturday 
morning armed only with hatchets and 
knives. There proved to be a great dif- 
ference of opinion in choosing a site, but 
after dinner they all felt full and lazy, and 
decided unanimously that no better place 
could be found than where they were. 

It was a deep, narrow gully with steep 
sides on which the huts were to be built. 
It was first necessary to dig into the side 
until they had a perpendicular wall at the 
back and a level space large enough for the 
floor. The earth was to be used as the 
back wall of the hut, and then two upright 
poles at the front, a cross pole, ridge pole 
and two poles at the eaves would form the 
bare frame work. To this other poles 
would be fastened and small branches in- 


terwoyen until it was reasonably tight, but 
to withstand the snow and cold of winter, 
the whole was to be covered with earth 
until it was more like a cave than a hut. 

Early the next Saturday they started out 
with shovels and axes. The top earth was 
removed and then a snag was struck, The 
earth beneath was as hard as rock. Baked 
by the summer’s heat, it defied every attack 
with the shovel, and the Scouts were forced | 
to wait until they could bring picks. 

All went well thereafter, and when they | 
left for home on the night of the fourth 
Saturday the digging was done and the 
framework up. 
wait a whole week before the work of 
finishing could be begun, as they were all 
planning to sit before an open fireplace and 
listen to the wind whistle outside. 

But trouble was in store for them. Be- 
fore they could return word came that 
someone had burned and destroyed all their 
work. They had to start absolutely anew. 
At first it seemed discouraging, but when 
they thought it over they agreed that better 
huts could be built. They also chose a 
location nearer home. When the first 
snow of the winter fell the Scouts were 
warmly housed in their cave-huts. If hands 
or feet got cold when out scouting, or if it 
was snowing or blowing too hard, they 
could go to their huts, build fires in the 
fireplaces and enjoy life. 

The boys who preserved and put up 
these unique huts, and who are shown in 
the picture on page 16 of this issue ‘of 
Boys’ Lirgz, are: Victor Christensen, 
Mitchel Solomon, Otto Benz, Charles John- 
son, Dorrance Mann, Leslie Bullock, Ar- 
thur Snyder, George, West, Leslie Mc- 
Manigal, Martin Follette, Stuart Short, 
Claude Elliott, William "Ross, Raymond 
Taylor, Arnold Jensen, Paul Mueller and 
Herbert Duquette; and two men: Mr. 
Frank McManigal and Mr. James Fonda. 


Scouts Visit Famous Author 


THE Boy Scouts of Miami, Fila., cele- 

brated New Year’s Day by a visit to 
Mr. Kirk Munroe, noted writer of boys’ 
stories, among them ‘ “Cab and Caboose,” 
which is especially familiar to boys as one 
of the twenty-five great books in “ Every 
Boy’s Library—Boy Scout Edition.” 

The boys went out to his beautiful home 
in Cocoanut Grove early in the afternoon 
and were royally entertained. Mr. Munroe 
invited them into his orange grove, where 
they ate all the oranges they wanted. They 
went to the yacht club, where they all took 
a turn looking through the large telescope 
out toward the ocean. 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, the poet, 
who is a loyal supporter of the Scouts, 
came over to dinner and greeted them all 
very cordially. Reiay races and other ath- 
letic games were held in the afternoon, and 
Mr. Munroe gave generous prizes to the 
winners. 

The author appeared in a Boy Scout suit 
with a real buckskin shirt. 

When the boys finally had to go, the 
Scouts gave three cheers for Mr. Munroe 
and three cheers for Mr. Riley, and then 
bicycled home early in the evening. 


Scouts Among Corn-Growers 


When boys and girls from Lucas County, 
Ohio, went to ashington on the corn 
growers’ trip, the youngest boy in the party 
was Raymond Farnsworth, of Maumee. a 
member of Troop 1, Boy Scouts of 
America. Several Scouts from Washing- 
ton met the boys and the trip served to 
bring Scouts from such widely separated 
States into acquaintance with each other. 
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Boy Scouts! 


Get oe Offer 


Size 7x7 7x7 ft. 








Auk 
Real ~~ Tent 


Complete wnt Fins 


and Pins 
Just the tent for ‘‘camping 


out.’’ Large enough to accom- 
modate 4 boys in great shape. If 
you are going on a camping trip 
you simply cannot afford to be 
withoutthisremarkabletent. Only 
$5.90. And you can set it upin 
your back yard and sleep in it dur- 
ing the summer months. This is 
the greatest bargain ever 
made on a genuine 8 oz. Duck 
Wall Tent. If you don’t want 
to buy the tent alone, get two or 
three of your boy friends to goin 
with you. BOYSCOUTS THINK 
IT’S GREAT. 


Army Shelter Tents 


EO SRE 
Commonly called “Dog Tents” 
Made up in Two Sections 
Complete with Poles and Pins 
Special White Cloth 


$225 

















These are used for temporary 


shelter for troops, each soldier car- 
rying one section and one pole—poles 
are spliced. 5 ft. 3 in. long by 3 ft. 
6 in. wide by 8 ft. 9 in. center height, 
Just the kind of a tent the U. S. sol- 
diers use when they are out in active 
service. It can be put up or knocked 
down in a minute. Every Boy Scout 
—every boy—who loves outdoor life 
and adventure should own a shelter 
tent. Can be rolled up and strapped 
to the back. 


“Camp Guide” FREE 


Send Post Card Tos Today. We We 
have a remarkable book—a “‘Camp 
Guide” which tells all about camp lifes . 
how to lay out a camp; what to take 
along; what to do when you get 
there. We will send this great / 
book to you absolutely FREE. 

J = send a post 3 f 
return mail. 
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Some Trails Explained 
—and)a Puzzling One* 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of America 


(Illustrations by the Author.) 


sy HIS is a fine time of year to do a little 

tracking, and learn some of the se- 
crets of the woods that are not easy to 
fathom at any other season. Now is the 
time to take the census of our four-footed 
neighbors. On the second or third day 
after a snowstorm one may go out and find 
the record of all our woodland people, ex- 
cept those that sleep all winter. 

We certainly cannot count on seeing 
them, for they are wonderfully clever at 
eluding us, and are further helped by their 
habit of traveling only by night. But why, 
you ask, should the second day after a 
snow storm be better than the first? It 
certainly is, as all experience shows; partly 
because during a storm the animals lie up, 
and even when it is over, delay going forth 
till driven by hunger. But also evidently 
true. In two nights they make twice as 
many journeys as in one, and so the trail 
is more certain to be found. 

There is one style of trail that ever) 
Scout in America can find when there is 
snow or sand. 


I remember once finding a young man 
with a gun following this, and trembling 
with excitement. He was fully convinced 
that he was after a deer. “The two large 
marks were made by the two large hoots 
of one foot, and the small ones by the little 
hooflets or clouts.” 

I satisfied him at length that it was no 
deer, but a rabbit, by showing the track 
under low logs and through narrow places, 
and also that the spaces between the four 
marks varied greatly, which could not be if 
all were made by hoofs on one foot. 

He was convinced, but proceeded to fol- 
low the rabbit trail the other way. Every 
Scout knows that the little marks are made 
by the front feet, and the large ones by the 
hind, yet the rabbit was going toward B, 
bringing the hind feet forward each time, 
and Bunny really travels so. 
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*Copyrighted by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
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THE CHIEF SCOUT. 


There is another trail that is to be looked 
for all over the United States in dust or 
in snow. 
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It is usually found in woods, about brush 
piles and hollow trees, but it may be found 
"%lmost anywhere. This is the track of the 
deer mouse, that in one form or another, 
ranges over all the United States. It is 
a lovely little creature, a veritable brownie 
of the woods. Its name, deer mouse, is 
given because of its exquisite fawn-colored 
coat and white breast as in the white-tailed 
deer. Also on account of its large lustrous 
eyes and broad round ears. 

These little animals are easily taken in a 
“ catch-alive,” and make charming pets. 

They are said to sing like a canary but 
a pair that I kept caged for months made 
no vocal sound, except squeaks while fight- 
ing. They had, however, a most interesting 
way of signaling by drumming with one 
front foot on the walls of the cage. It 
was a very rapid “r rrrr;” so quick that 
the foot disappeared while drumming, but 
so short that the call did not last half a 
second. 


The Chief Scout’s 


‘Seton Day’’ in Pittsburgh 


A FTER immense preparations to receive 

the Chief Scout who visited them, 
the Boy Scouts of Pittsburgh, Pa., have at 
last had the long anticipated * ‘ Seton Day.” 
Mr. Seton, with the State Game Commis- 
sioner, Mrs. John M. Phillipps, the Scout 
Commissioner, Mr. Charles B. Horton, and 
several business men, was given a banquet, 
but the Scouts themselves did not have 
their innings until after luncheon. 

From 10 o’clock in the morning they had 
been preparing their camp site for the out- 
door meal and practicing Scouting. In deep 
snow and bitter winds the Scouts built fire- 
places of stone and bricks and soon steaks 
were toasting and coffee was boiling over 
the cheerful flames. Then came signaling 
and practice on the wireless apparatus con- 
structed by Harry Rider, of Troop 3 

Finally the guests of honor arrived and 
were rapturously greeted. Mr. Seton re- 
viewed the Scouts and then spoke briefly, 
commending especially the bird-feeding ac- 
tivity which the Pittsburgh boys have spe- 
cially chosen for their good turn. He also 
spoke of his visit to other Scouts and de- 
scribed the wild life in the woods. At the 
close of the talk he illustrated fire making 
without matches and presented a_ socket 
which he had made himself for the boy 
who should do the best work -in fire mak- 
ing before next summer’s camp. After this 
came first aid exhibitions, signaling and 
more games, then the Scouts broke camp 
and hiked home. 





A Few Good Turns 
By Epwin Mutter, Patrol Secretary. 

A few goods turns found in the report 
of members of Curlew Patrol, Troop 1, 
Harrington Park, N. J., are as follows : 

Helped decorate the church for Thanks- 
giving, dried the dishes for my sister, 
tended the hens and took care of a lady’s 
house while she was away, put a rope on 
brother’s sleigh, took a pair of shoes to the 
shoemaker’s for a neighbor, loosened a 
pigeon’s foot that was caught in chicken 
wire, 


Puzzle 























To Att Boy Scouts: 


As an exercise in track work, I give you a trail puzzle. Can you figure out what 
happened as told by these trails in the snow? I shall be glad to read your answers. 
Send them to me at the BOYS’ LIFE office. Write on only one side of the paper, 


preferably in ink. 
(Signed) Ernest Thompson Seton. 
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Seats Aliatd <1 


Boys are urged to send in re- 
ports of their interesting doings. 











BirMINGHAM, ALta.—Troops 13 and 17 united in 


the Boy Scout service one Sunday this winter at 
the Methodist Church in Birmingham. 


ing of the 
Laws, a welcome address by one of the leading 
Scouts, and a talk by Scout Master L. C. Blint, 
also one by Alwyn Ballard. 
Scouts who passed from one class to another was 
made with an impressive ceremony. About 850 per- 
sons were present and the Commissioner reports 
that as a result of it the Boy Scouts took an up- 
ward leap in Birmingham. 

Lawrence, Mass.—Troop 1 has a splendid record 
for helpfulness in the town. They sold over $50 


worth Red Cross seals during the Christmas season. | 


The Panther patrol raised money and food to help 


The pro-| 
gram included the singing of ‘‘America,” the recit- | 
Ten Commandments and the Scout | 


The investure of the | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


along one family at Christmas time. The Tiger | 
patrol have built a camp out of brush-wood and are | 
having a splendid time at this headquarters. .An | 
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Off to Over-Night Camp 








Boy Scouts of Danville, Iil., off on a 
fourteen-mile hike for an over-night camp, 
in the heart of a big woods around a big 
camp fire. Fire guard sleepy, fire went 
out, boys shivered—but they had fun. The 
boys, from left to right are: Chas. Downs, 
Pasge Potter, Ed. Raimer, John Raimer, 
Raymond Barger, Joe Bailey, Edwin 
Qevan, Eugene Baum, Walter Dye, Paul 

arren, ilbert Hughes and Robert 
Walker. 

SSSSSBAEESTESTESIIESIEIE22 
old G. A. R. man, who had taken particular interest 
in the patrol, died recently, and the patrol sent a 
large bunch of flowers to show their appreciation 
of his past interest in them. 

Bettview, Ky.—Troop 1 of Bellview, Ky., are 
collecting funds to build themselves a new Scout 
house. They have already received $100, and 
expect to give a series of plays to raise the rest 
of the money. The thirty members have collected 
summer equipment of tents, trek carts and other 
camping necessities, but they want to have a regu- 
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lar headquarters, and are determined to have 
earned it by the end of this winter. 

Hartrorp, Conn.—During January, Troops 6 
and 24 had a contest for a silver cup. More than 


100 Scouts took part and the result was in doubt 
until the very last day. The events included sem- 
aphore, pacing, stretcher making, first aid race, 
equipment race, and signaling contests. Troop 6 
won, scoring 11 points as compared to 7 for their 


rivals. Other contests will be held to decide the 
city championship. Troops 10 and 26 will hold 
the next. 


Lockport, N. Y.—Troop 2 recently held its sec- 
ond anniversary celebration. The mothers of the 
members served them a banquet at the First Pres- 
byterian church. Interesting speeches were made 
by the Scout Master, the Superintendent of the 
Sunday school, and the pastor of the church. Scout 
Executive W. W. Brundage, of Buffalo, also 
spoke. Several guests from out-of-town troops 
were at the dinner. ; : 

Frusuinc, L. I—Troop_1 was_ reviewed in its 
new headquarters by. the Scout Commissioner W. 
B. Holcombe, Capt. T. J. Dooley, and Deputy Com- 
missioner Warden of Queens, Different patrols of 
the Troop gave first aid and signaling drills and 
then one of the specializing patrols gave a snappy 


staff drill. Plans were discussed for a District 
rally. ‘ 
Montevipeo, Minn.—The Daniel Boone Troop 


recently received from Miss Lillian L. Goar a_his- 
toric relic in the form of a stone taken from 
Daniel Boone’s chimney in his home in North Caro- 
lina. The gift reminded the boys of how the 
famous Scout built his own cabin in the woods 
where he had his famous tussle with a bear. 
Burrato, N. Y.—A Scout dinner in honor of 
Scout Robert W. Hopkins, the first Eagle Scout in 
the city, was held recently by the First Class Scouts 
and the Court of Honor of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
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Wig-Wag this Message All Along 


the Line— 


“All Boy Scouts should have 
strong, attractive teeth’ 


They mean good digestion—good health—good condition for all 


the duties which arise in scout 


Go to your dentist at least twice a year. 


every night and morning 


‘Drlyo 


work. Take care of your teeth. 
Make a habit of using 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Polishes teeth and thus keeps them absolutely clean. 


You will 


enjoy using this pure, velvety powder, and benefit by it, too. 
Remember that sound teeth help you in hikes, athletics and camp 
work because they keep your digestion in good order—proper diges- 


tion gives you more endurance and vigor. 


Dr. Lyon’s is the standard dentifrice of the United States Army 


and Navy and the National Guard. 
point. 


Boy Scouts should note this 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only your dentist is 


competent to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Send for the “Handy Kit’ Can of Dr. 
Powder. 
receipt of two cents to cover postage. 
dress plainly and send gone request to I. 
West 27th Street, New York City. 


Lyon’s Perfect Tooth 


It’s a trial package mailed free to all Boy Scouts upon 
Write your name and ad- 
W. Lyon & Sons, 520 








council. The ‘~~ was served by Second Class 
Scouts. Merit dges were presented by Scout 
Commissioner G. Barrett Rich, Jr. Professor 


FP. Piper of Central High School, a Scout 
Master, gave the Scouts an illustrated talk on as- 
tronomy. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y.—When Troop No. 75, under 
Scout Master J. B. Lord, found that the funds for 
the new building of the Bushwick Hospital were 
not coming in very rapidly, they determined to do 
their part in raising the money. They succeeded 
remarkably well—the total of their usually small 
contributions which they- obtainec, bulxing large. 
bi’ know now that “every penny counts.” 

orristown, N. J.—Sixty Boy Scouts of Morris- 
town, have become members of the already famous 
New Jersey Fish and Game Patrol. Each boy is 
provided with a numbered =e of which a record 
is kept by the officers of the Patrol and the State 
Game Warden. 

Miam1, Fra.—A few days before Christmas the 
Boy Scouts of Miami received a present which is 
for every one of them. The city council passed a 


resolution permitting the Boy Scout movement to 
build a club house and gymnasium on property be- 
longing to the city. The boys are earning mone 
for the “‘ gym,” and it is planned to open it to all 
the boys of the city. 

New Yorx Ciry.—At the American Museum of 
Natural History, Rear Admiral Peary, discoverer 
of the North Pole, spoke recently, and the admin- 
istrators wished especially to have the blind attend 
this lecture. Realizing the difficulty of assembling 
this audience they appealed to the local Scout Com- 
missioners, and through them plenty of volunteers 
were supplied to escort the blind men and women. 
The boys went even as far as Staten Island to 
collect their charges, taking them home after the 
lecture, 

Osxatoosa, Ia.—A checkers championship tour- 
nament has recently been held by the Troops 
here. It turned out to be more exciting than it 
sounded at first, for the Scouts are very 
at these indoor games, and sets were very close 
and exciting. 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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Boy Scouts Get 


Fine Certificates 





H4VE you seen the handsome certificates 
of membership which are given to 
registered Scouts? Thousands of boys 
have them already. Others will be especial- 
ly interested in this picture of the very at- 
tractive record of the Scout’s standing. 
The certificates are made up of four stiff, 
pivoted sheets, the outside ones being of 
celluloid, printed in colors. On one side 
is a drawing of boys signaling, printed in 
soft browns, reds and yellows, with the 
mottoes, “ Be Prepared” and “ Do a Good 
Turn Daily,” at top and bottom. The 
other cover carries the American flag, with 
the caption “ Boy Scout Plan, Not Military; 


Teaching, however, Loyalty, Patriotism 
and Chivalry; Advocating Universal 
Peace.” 


One of the celluloid sheets bears the 
Scout Oath and Laws, and on the reverse 
side is the International Morse Alphabet. 
Of the two other sheets one is blank for 
any notes, the other certifies that the Scout 
who carries it is in good standing, and has 
on the reverse side spaces in which to write 
his Patrol name, Troop number, Scout 
Master and Commissioner, Scout history, 
merit badge qualifications and physical 
measurements. The whole thing is so com- 
pact that it will go into a vest pocket. 

Everyone who owns one wonders how he 
ever got along without it, and hundreds of 
boys have written to Headquarters telling 
how useful they find the certificates. Some 
of the letters have said: 

“Last evening at our meeting the new 
certificates were received with great pleas- 
ure by the boys. They admire them and 
will treasure them. I do not know that 
I have ever before seen anything in that 
line that combined so much beauty with so 
much utility. (Signed) Arthur B. Herr, 
Scout Master, Pittsford, N. Y.” 

“We have received the certificates and I 
think they are fine. Some of the boys have 
seen them and cannot wait until they are 
properly filled out so they can carry them. 
(Signed) Robert J. Damon, Scout Com- 
missioner, Millersburg, Ohio.” 

“T know what | did with the card you 
sent me. I immediately put it in my pocket 
and intend to keep it with me, and I think 


that every Boy Scout will do likewise, and 
display it proudly, which is, of course, 
right—Scout Commissioner, De 
Mook, Cleveland, O.” 

“ The boys are very much worked up over 
them. Must congratulate you upon their 
appearance. (Signed) John B. Gardner, 
Butler, Ind.” 

“T wish to compliment you on the design 
which is very attractive, and the boys are 


very mpch pleased with them. (Signed) 
Ed Stilson, Scout Commissioner, Cort- 
land, N: Y.” 





Field Notes 


(Continued from page 21.) 


Pawtucket, R. I.—“On a Hike,” was the name 
of a sketch presented by the First Troop of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., at a recent entertainment. Several 
specialties were introduced, and afterwards ice 
cream, cake and confectionery were sold. Albert 
Tingley was the chairman and he was assisted by 
Albert Copeland, the Scout Master. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y.—While returning from a 10- 
mile hike recently, Troop 67, under Scout Master 
Seno. discovered a serious brush fire, and 
after some difficulty succeeded in beating it out 
with their sticks. Later three policemen came 
hurrying up, but there was nothing for them to do 
but praise the work of the Scouts. 

Riversipe, Cat.—The Boy Scouts here were so 
zealous in their duties regarding the Municipal 
Christmas tree and taking care of the grounds 
that they themselves had hardly a chance to see 
the Christmas Pageant. But they enjoyed them- 
selves, nevertheless. 

Konnett, Mo.—Through the kindness of Presi- 
dent Ely, of the Commercial Club, the Boy Scout 
Troop here has been granted the privilege of us- 
ing one of the club rooms which will be given over 
entirely to their care. 

Wu.pwoop, N. J.—Troop 1 has been able to se- 
cure first aid instruction from a trained nurse 
here. On New Year’s day they had a flag rais- 
ing, using the flagpole which they themselves had 
cut, trimmed, and painted : 

Moragistown, Lenn.—A seven-piece orchestra of 
Scouts was the feature of an entertainment held 
recently by Troop 1 of Morristown, Tenn. A pro- 
gram including urchestra music, wasts, singing and 
games was carried on through and after a banquet. 

Creveranp, Oni0.—Troop 11, one of the pioneer 
troops of the city, has recently issued a report 
which shows them to be in a flourishing condition. 
They are interested in basket-ball and so far have 
defeated every team that they have played. Dur- 
ing the past year the troop has given several enter- 
tainments and bazaars to increase their troop 
funds. In the city championship contest they won 
first prize in the signaling event. 


Answer to Frog Puzzle 


The Frog Puzzle published in the Feb- 
ruary number of Boys’ Lirs, was solved 
the originator as follows: 2 to L, 5 to 2, 
6 to 5, 3 to 6, 4 to 3, 1 to 4, 2 to l, & to 2, 
4 to 5, 7 to 4, 6 to 7,3 to 6. Twelve jumps. 

However, some of the contestants figured 
that it could be done in 9 or 10 so- 
lutions were received from the following 
boys: Curtis T. Prout, Harold Rhode, 
Harry Lester Sanders, Paul Mersany, Har- 
old McClure, Carl Thompson, Elmer My- 
ers, Titus Zimmerman, William R. Brown, 
J. Stanley Morehouse and Rudolph Bauer. 





The Mystery of the River Cave 
(Continued on page 6.) 

So they paddled on about fifty yards 
more, which was as far as a boat could go. 

“That’s the one, I guess,” said Milton. 

They went back then and set the canoe to 
shore, a little way above the row-boat. 
They found a path leading up from the 
boat through the woods to the higher 
ground; and another leading down to 
where the rocky bank, some way back from 
the water, rose high and overhanging. 

“ Why, there’s the old Wolf’s Den!” said 
Milton. “I remember it, father took me 
here two years ago.” 

Curious, the boys went to -the cliff; and, 
stooping, into the hole, paved with dead 
leaves and. sticks. But ten feet of that 
blackness was all they could stand; so they 
shuddered and crawled out again. 

They then followed the path up the hill, 


E, till they came to the edge of the wood, and 


stopped to look out on the clearing. There, 
in the open place, a hundred yards across, 
stood a bit of a cottage. It was square and 
unpainted, with a stovepipe chimney. 

The boys stood within the shelter of 
trees. It was still quite early, the sun less 
than an hour above the horizon. So the 
inmates, they thought, were doubtless yet 
in bed; and then, too, the window-shades 
were down; a state which, they were to 
learn, was a chronic one. 

“Do you think that’s where they five?” 
asked Jack. 

“Tt looks like it might be,” said Milton. 
“When they come out we'll see; I'll know 
them when I see them.” 

Presently one or other must have erred 
somewhat in the matter of caution; for, as 
they gazed, they were startled by a hubbub 
of barking, and a bull-dog appeared, tear- 
ing for them, through the clearing. 

The boys fled back down the path in a 
panic; and Milton’s wits worked fast as. he 
ran. He knew the weak points of a dog’s 
inner parts; and directly was tugging at 
something or other that bulged the pocket 
of his coat; and when he had it out he 
came to a stand. 

“ Wait, I'll fix him!” he called to Jack. 

Then he took a chunk of cold beefsteak 
from between slices of bread; and, as 
fiercely—and loudly—the threatening bull- 
dog came up, Milton threw him the meat. 

The dog stopped, seized the morsel, made 
quick work of it, and then stood beg- 
ging for more, Milton spoke kindly to him 
—“Good doggie—good old doggie,” he 
said, offering him some of the bread. The 
bull rejected the bread; but, wagging his 
tail in friendliness, continued to beg for 
more meat. And he allowed Milton to 
stroke his head, and he licked the boy’s 
hand, 

Then came a.whistle from up the way 
of the house, and the dog bounded off in 
answer to the call. The boys, im turn, 
darted away from the path, and took shel- 
ter behind a clump of the bushes. 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Adventures in Electricity, 


(Continued from page 9.) 


stick of sealing wax. Attach a silk thread 
to the end of the cap. Twirl the wax 
rapidly in the cap and bring both near the 
electroscope. They do not affect it. Now 
lift off the flannel cap by the thread and 
test it alone. Do likewise with the wax. 
Both are charged, the flannel positive, the 
wax negative. But if you put the cap 
back on there is no longer any effect. 

This shows us that the two charges are 
equal and neutralize one another. 

THE ELECTROPHOROUS. 

The simplest electric generator depends 
on getting a charge by induction. It con- 
sists of a metal plate (a), with a sheet of 
rubber, resin or glass, (b), laid on it and 
another metal plate, (c) fitted with an in- 
sulating handle, Figure 3. The plate of 
resin is excited by rubbing or striking 
briskly with cat’s fur, flannel or silk. This 
will produce a negative charge. Next the 
plate (c) is placed on top. It has a posi- 
tive bound charge and a negative free 
charge induced on it. Touch the upper 
plate (c) with the finger. The free charge 
flows to earth. 

Now, if the upper plate be lifted by the 
handle, a spark can be obtained from it. 
The apparatus works better if the lower 
plate be connected to earth through a 
water or gas pipe. As the charge on the 
plate of resin is still there, the process can 
be repeated again and again. 

To make such a generator obtain a shal- 
low pie tin and fill it full of powdered 
resin. Resin can be obtained at hardware 
or drug stores. Warm it slowly until the 
resin melts and then set it to one side to 
cool. The surface should be quite flat. A 
flat piece of tin about an inch smaller all 
around that the pie tin should be used for 
the upper plate. A smooth piece of board 
all cov with tin foil will do. Heat 
one end of a piece of sealing wax and stick 
it in the center of the tin for an insulating 
handle. Keep dry and free from dust and 
warm gently before using. 


THE LEYDEN JAR. 

In order to get larger amounts of elec- 
tricity, we can make an accumulator for 
storing up several sparks from the electro- 
phorous and use them all at once. The 
Leyden jar shown in Figure 4 is used for 
that purpose. It consists of a glass jar, 
such as a pint fruit can, coated half way 
up, inside and out, with tin foil. A wire 
(a) inserted through a wooden plug makés 
contact with the inner coating by means of 
a piece of chain lying loosely on the bot- 
tom. Connect the outer coating to earth 
and discharge the electrophorous to the 
wire, (a), as often as a spark will pass. 
Then connect (a) with the outside coating 
with a piece of wire and you will get a 
much brighter spark than from the electro- 
phorous, but not a longer one. If you join 
them with your hands you will get a shock 
while you can hardly feel the spark from 
the electrophorous. A discharge from a 
single jar is not dangerous. 

CONDUCTORS AND INSULATORS. 


For a long time it was thought that some 
materials, as metals, would not produce 
electrical charges on being rubbed. But it 
has been shown that if you provide a metal 
rod with a handle of glass or rubber you 
can get the same effects. This shows that 
the electrical charge does not always stay 
where it is generated, but may move from 
one point to another. It always tries to 
move from charged bodies to those not 
charged. 

Substances along which it can move read- 


ily are called conductors; those which of- 
fer a barrier to its motion are called in- 
sulators. In the former class are metals, 
carbon, the human body and water; in the 
latter, glass, porcelain, rubber, sulphur, 
parafine, mica and oils. There is no sharp 
separation between the two classes. 
substance may be a poor conductor and 
yet not a good insulator. 


ELECTRICITY BY INDUCTION. 


There is another way of giving an in- | 


sulated conducting body a charge other 
than rubbing it or touching it with another 
charged body. If you bring a charged glass 
rod near the top of the electroscope, the 
leaves dwerge. Keeping the rod where it 
is, touch the electroscope with the finger, 
the leaves collapse. Now remove first the 
finger and then the roi. The leaves again 
diverge, showing the presence of a charge. 
Supposing the rod to have been charged 
positively, this charge will be negative, just 
the opposite of what you would give to 
the electroscope by touching it with the rod. 

The explanation we can give is this: The 
positive charge on the rod attracts a nega- 
tive charge to the upper end of the electro- 
scope wire and repels a positive charge to 
the lower end. The first is called a bound 
charge, as it is held by the attraction of 
the charge on the rod; the latter a free 
charge. As soon as you touch the wire the 
free charge is conducted through your body 
to the ground, leaving the bound negative 
charge. As soon as the rod is removed 
this charge distributes itself all over the 
wire and gold leaf, and the leaves diverge. 
If you had removed the rod first, the nega- 
tive charge would also have become free 
and have been carried away. 

This method is called charging by induc- 
tion. It is always better to charge the 
electroscope this way, as you can fix the 
amount of the charge. If you charge by 
touching, you may give too large a charge 
and the delicate leaves would spread apart 
so suddenly as to get torn. 





The Buzzer Telegraph. 


Batteries. 


Receiver Switch 





—_. 
uzzer Key 
The wire leading to the receivers 
and line binding Post should be 
attached to the Post which the 
vihrotor hit«. 

This article explains a form of tele- 
araph that is particularly suited for Scout- 
ing work. 

e will always be glad to receive de- 
scriptions of devices made by boys and 
publish those of sufficient novelty and 


merit. 











By Francis B. Norton anp Georce B. 
Eute, Boy Scouts. 


T HE buzzer telegraph is used in the 
army for transmitting messages over 
lines that are laid on the ground without 
insulators. It can also be used on a barbed 
wire fence if the fence is continuous. This 
is especially desirous for field work. It 
will work under the very worst condition, 
where the ordinary telegraph would fail. 
A receiver is used instead of a sounder 
and the sound is not unlike the wireless 
telegraph. The materials needed are: head 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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Bamboo Scout Staffs Coming From Japan. 
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WHERE THE SCOUT STAFFS aa BAMBOO GROVE IN JAPAN. 


A T last there is to be an official staff 
for the Boy Scouts of America. No 
longer will it be necessary to use such 
make-shifts as curtain poles, rake handles 
and boat-hook poles, which have so de- 
tracted from the appearance of large as- 
semblies of Scouts. After careful investi- 
gation National Headquarters believes that 
tt has found a staff which it is willing to 
recommend and which will bring about 
greater uniformity in this very important 
item of Scout equipment. Because of its 
great strength, light weight and low cost 
the wood chosen is bamboo, and arrange- 
ments have been completed to import the 
staffs all the way from Japan. 
The story of the new Scout staffs is very 








DRYING AND STRAIGHTENING THE STAFFS. 


interesting. The bamboo is grown in very 
large tracts on the west coast of Japan. It 
is cut close to the ground and loaded: into 
small boats as shown in one of the illus- 
trations. After a slow journey of from 
two to three months, these boats land their 
freight at Kobe, a large port on the Izumi 


ea. 

At Kobe the poles are stacked in the sun 
to dry, a process which takes from one to 
three months more. After they are 
thoroughly dried they are carefully in- 
spected and poles that are not perfect are 

«thrown out. The balance are then cut to 
the desired size. 

Our staffs will be cut top and bottom at 
the natural joints of the bamboo, to prevent 
splitting. The regularly recurring “ steps” 
or joints of the bamboo will be left rough, 
as they increase the strength of the staff 
and provide good hand-holds. 

The official length of the staffs will be 


6 feet 6% inches, but they may be cut 
again at any joint by Scouts for whom 
they prove too long. 

After cutting, the poles are heated over 
charcoal fires which drive the oil of the 
bamboo to the surface, thus completing the 
drying and seasoning of the wood. When 
hot, the poles are pliable, and in this con- 
dition they are straightened in forms or by 
bending with the notched sticks, which 
may be seen in the illustration. 

When this process is finished the bam- 
boo is again heated and _ thoroughly 
cleaned. It is next sent to the packing 
room, where the poles are put in bales. 
Then they are ready for shipment from 
Kobe, via trans-Pacific boats which land 
them at Tacoma, Washington. From this 
point they are brought overland to New 
York City. 

None of the work on the staffs is done 
by machinery. It is all hand labor. From 
the cutting of the bamboo to the time 
when the finished staff is landed in this 
country nearly a year is required for the 
various operations which have been de- 
scribed. 

National Headquarters, through the im- 
porters, cabled the quantity and dimensions 
of the staffs desired, and these will be se- 
lected from bamboo already dried and 
straightened and the shipment is expected 
to arrive early in May, so that Scouts may 
have their new staffs for spring rallies and 
for use in summer camps. 





In New York City, the official staff will be sold 
at fifteen cents. he minimum number of staffs 
to be shipped for which an order will be accepted is 
eight, corresponding with the number of Scouts in 














READY FOR THE JOURNEY TO KOBE. 


a patrol. It is suggested that Scouts club together 
and have their Scout Master order in quantity to 
reduce the proportionate amount of freight or ex- 
press charges, availing themselves of the following 
discounts: Troops purchasing from 25 to 100 staffs 
at one time may deduct 10% from the regular 
price, and if one hundred or more are ordered to- 
gether, the allowance will be increased to 15%. 

Orders should be placed immediately to avoid dis- 
appointment in case the first importation is in- 
sufficient to supply the demand. 


Fun for Lots of Boys Through 
Our ‘‘Lonesome Corner”’ 


A GREAT many Scouts have found that 
they can have a lot of fun writing 

to members of the Boys’ Lire “Lonesome 

Corner,” and reading the letters they get 

in reply. Some of the boys who have 

taken advantage of the names published in 

Boys’ Lire and have written to these fel- 

lows are: 

Albert Lawton 

W. Morgan Cross, Jr. 


Wm. Engesser 
Russell Bee 


Peter A. Crichton 
Weir H. Ditts 

Lester Cary 

Barton Rusk 

Frank Parater Troop 26, Kansas City 
Dwight Stewart Ram Patrol, Cleveland, 
Ross G. Alexander Tenn. 

William Morin Herman Foster 

Erwin Weaver Arthur N. Gasden 
Vaughn R. Harlan J. Stockard 

Edwin Long Elbert B. Kay 
Clarence Pierce, Jr. Harold D, Pulver 
Louie Bwogdon Sherman S, Ely 
Frederick J, Reilly Earl C, Perrett 
Horace Johnson Courtlandt G. Sparks 
Francis Colt de Wolf Arthur F. Johnson 


We have these new names to add this 
month: 

Dwight Stewart, West Virginia. 

Farrell Brady, Kentucky. 

Howard Casteel, Indiana. 

Erwin Weaver, New York, wants to cor- 
respond with Scouts in the South and 
West. 

Merwin Beeson, California, wants to 
write to a “cycle” Scout. 

We have a number of letters for the 
Tiger Patrol, Stockton, Cal. and Sam 
Dows of California, and have never been 
given the complete addresses, so cannot 
forward their letters. If they will write in 
to us, giving the necessary address, we will 
forward their letters immediately. 

In writing your first letters to “Lone- 
some Corner” Scouts, address them to 
these Scouts, in care of Boys’ Lire, and 
we will forward them for you. 


Building a Clubhouse 


T ROOP 1 of South Easton, Mass., under 

Scout Master Ralph L. Williams, 
has laid the foundation of its new club 
house. Funds for the club house have 
been raised by subscriptions, aided by two 
large cash donations from the wife and 
daughter of the late Governor Oliver Ames 
for whom the Troop is named. 

The building is to cost about $3,000, and 
is erected on land donated by Mr. A. B. 
Morse, of the town. It will have a front- 
age of 35 feet and will extend toward the 
Queset river 55 feet. There will be a large 
reading room open at all times and a main 
hall seating about 200 people and containing 
a stage and balcony. In the basement will 
be a banquet hall with equipment for 150. 

The most striking feature of the readin 
room will be the $300 set of books whic’ 
the Troop won in a voting contest in the 
city of Brockton. This contest incidentally 
gave them no little fame at the time, as 
the Troop of 40 defeated societies having 
memberships as high as 2,000 and 3,000. 
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The Buzzer Telegraph 
(Continued from page 23.) 





set (single or double receiver), telegraph 
key with lever removed and a buzzer. Two 
batteries will work the set nicely. 

A switch has been inserted in our set to 
shut off the current when carrying the set 
so if the key becomes depressed accidental- 
ly the buzzer will not work. 

The set is mounted in a box 6x6%4x5% 
inches (inside dimensions). The batteries 
are put in the bottom and a strip of wood 
is nailed across them to keep them in place. 

The buzzer is mounted on one side and , " 
the switch (if put in) on the other, the ‘ g 
handle of the switch projecting through ig b 
an oblong hole in the side of the box. The 
key can be mounted inside with the button 
projecting through a hole inthe side or the A 
whole key can be mounted inside and the box 
opened when in use. The binding posts 
for the receivers are on the side, while 
those for the line and ground wires are 
on the top. 

The instruments are connected as per dia- a 
gram. iy 


The set will look much better if the 
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The ground can be made from an iron or 
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brass rod. A wire should be fastened to The “Baby Grand” turns dull winter qeentogs ay ag ogg Ail — ne Fan pn 
it an to the “ground” bindin t life, the spirit of play, make the time pass all too quickly. ow the young folks enjoy the 
wil d ‘—* y rf } wi fenc pas royal game of billiards. When mother “‘shoos” the players off to bed, someone is sure to 

. oe : . 4 wire Be exclaim, “Who turned the clock ahead?’ That’s just an innocent little trick of the Bruns- 
be lead to the “line” binding post. The wick “Baby Grand.” 


receivers should be fastened to the receiver 


binding posts on the side. e é6é 99 
When the switch is thrown on and the 

key depressed the set will work, the 5 e runswl 

in the distant station sounding like a buzz. The “Baby Grand” is made, sold and guaranteed by the famous House of Brunswick, 


The Morse or Continental alphabet can be whose Regulation Tables have for sixty-five years maintained their pre-eminent place. 
used Made of Mahogany, attractively inlaid. Has Slate Bed, Monarch Cushions, accurate angles 
We send a photograph of two finished and unexcelled scientific playing qualities. Accessory Drawer holds complete Playing Outfit. 


Sizes, 8x6, 84%x7 and 4x8. 


A Handsome Book Free 


Send the coupon or a postal card for richly illustrated book, “Billiards—The Home Mag- 
net,” containing pictures, descriptions, Factory Prices and details of Easy-Purchase Plan. 
This book will help solve the gift problem. 


A Year to Pay 1 tu. sravic-tatecolenderCo. 235) } 


sets with ground, ready to work. 
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P j Dept. Y. F. 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago ' 
Playing Outfit Free 4 —- a me the free color-illus- ; 
dunt a trated book— 
Brunswick Home Billiard Tables may be p> oe i 
P secured on small monthly payments, spread 66 liar _ Re ae 
No Big Football Changes aout an entire year. The price of each table ' Bil ds The Home Magnet i 
‘ includes complete high-grade Playing Outfit i itu re ' 
- WO of the most zpectacular features —Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, Chalk, Markers, Bfshses eae pee taws ea pciseke eee 
he { of —— — “y a = Cover, Dinah, Boek cn "om Say,” ae ; AddreSS ..ccsccccsccvcvccsvcccveccece : 
the forward pass and goal from the field— 7 
were left unchanged by the Joint Rules The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. - TOWN ccstiinns dy SBOE oo cece cccccn 1 
: , : Page 
Committee at its annual meeting in New Dept. Y. F., 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Pea ane ae ee 
York in February. The only restriction 
on the forward pass prohibits a prospective 
thrower of the pass from rounding the Stamps, Coins, Etc. 
ball when the defense breaks througs and STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, 
blocks the way. E Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tas- Feru, Cape G. H.. Mexico, Natal, Java, etc. and 
The most radical change which was made reals Se uit do, Ne Zid, ete, Ge. Big list; U. 8... 25c. 1000 hinges, Sc. Agents wanted, 50 per 
by the committee was barring the coaches coupons, etc. Free WE BUY (STAMPS cent. List Free. 1 buy stamps. 
from the side lines during the game. Under HUSSMAN STAMP CO.,. ST. we Scart C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Me. 
the system of coaching followed at many 100 varieties used stamps, FREE 10° all different stamps from 20 
of the colleges the head coach, walking up | ALL ; ae oe coe ens tke ha 
and down the line during the game, in FOR Se aS Send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
many cases, absolutely controlled the cam- 10 varieties unused stamps, QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 
paign which was being carried on in the | LAKE VIEW STAMP CO.,2602 Eleventh Ave., Oakland, Calif. FREE 108 Foreign Stamps, Album & Cata- 
field. ALL FOR 10c.—100 different stamps, 5 Siam, | !ogs for 2c. . 
The rule which disqualified a player for | Foreign Coin, Blank Sheets, 6 months’ subscription | PAYN STAMP CO., 188 Ne. Wollagwn St., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
° . quar Play’ to The International Philatic Quarterly, and our | ATTENTION! Illustrated Stamp S6e sconces, 2 
running into and roughing the full back | 6634% sheets and lists. THE X-T-C STAMP CO., hinges and 100 varieticn 
was modified so that the rule now reads | Kalamazoo, Michigan. WRIGHT, 210 Tyndsie » Roslindale, Mass. 


“ roughing the full back.” The words “ run- 
ning into” were eliminated because often 
a player runs into the full back uninten- 
tionally when he is not able to check his 
progress. As the rule now stands the 
officials are to decide whether the rough- 
ness was intentional. 
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Just the thing for 
your desk. The mechan- 
ism is clock movement, 
and is accurate, The 
ease is of solid brass 
and will furnished 
with brass finish, nickel- 


metal finish, as you pre- 
fer. The 15-inch dial 
with heavy Arabic fig- 
ures and big hands are 
easy to read. If you 
choose, you can take 
the watch out of the 
case and carry it in 
7 fem a - your pocket. Given for 
wo you ns a 7 
subscription at $1.68 and son. Gea °F price $1.00 
Vest Pocket Flashlight 
Almost everyone is car- 
rying one of these— 
"re so convenient. 
Takes up no room in your 
pocket, yet throws a 
bright light at night or 
in a dark room. Heavily 
nickel-plated over brass. 
Tungsten battery guaran- 
teed to give 400 per cent. 
service than 
other similar 





any 
flashlight 


Slide econ- 
tact button. Given fer 
yguty subscriptions 
at $1.00 or, ene subscrip- 
tien at $1.00 and 25c. Tn 
cash. Price $1.00 





Boy Scout Knife 


All Boy Scouts want 
this knife, because it 
is the official knife of 
the organization. It has one 2%-inch 
blade, bearing the Boy Scout emblem, 
one leather punch, one can opener, one 
screw driver and one bottle opener— 
all of specially tempered steel. The 
handle is genuine stag, into which is 
set a nickel-plate with the words ‘‘Be 
prepared.’’ Length, not in- 
cluding metal loop, 35% 
inches—with blade opea, 
6% inches. This is prob- 
ably the best all-around 
knife made—you'll be de- 
lighted when you get it. 
Given for Two ee A sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 
Price $1.00 










Leather Folding Case 
Traveling Clock 
A most useful gift to the travel- 
‘er. Made in black and green 
grain leather. Special Ansonia 
clock dial watch—complete. 
Given for Five yearly subscrip- 


Baldwin Camp a. 
Lamp tions at $1.00 eac Brice $3.50 
Burns acety- 


lene gas gener- 
ated from car- 
bide, One charge 
will tast three 
hours. Produces 
a steady, clear, 
white light. Es- 
timated 14 can- 
dle power with 
projection of 150 
feet, Supplied 
with extra car- 
Piya. —- 
‘or ca ad- 
ditional” A e 1 Stonized non-rusting finish hickory 
Brass. Givenfor bandle. Fitted with leather 
Twe ty sub- sheath which can be worn on 
serl tlonsat $1.08 belt. Given for Twe yearly sub- 
Seek. scriptions at $1.00 each. 

Price $1.00 





Boy Scout Axe ‘and Sheath 
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The Mystery of 


(Continued from page 22. 

Directly they heard a man’s voice in the 
wood: 

“Git on now, ye cur! an’ show us what 
ye seen. ‘Sick ‘em! Butch, sick ’em!” 
And the man, with the dog darting ahead 
down the path, passed by some yards from 
the boys, who lay trembling with dread. 

“That’s one of those men,” whispered 
Milton. “That’s the smaller one; he’s the 
sharpest.” 

The man and the dog were soon out of 
sight in the brush down by the creek. 

“Those bulls are no good on the trail,” 
said Milton, a mite reassured. 

“No, it’s a good thing for us he’s not a 
hound,” offered Jack. 

They hurried over in the forest to an- 
other screened spot, from which they could 
watch the house without danger of detec- 
tion. It showed as little sign of life as 
before; so they settled down to wait. 

The boys had been in their new shelter 
of observation barely ten minutes when 
their eyes were attracted to the stove-pipe 
chimney; for little clouds of smoke had be- 
gun to rise out of its top. 

“That other one’s making a fire,” mur- 
mured Jack. 

Then, before Milton had time to make 
any observation in turn, there appeared out 
of the woods a man, who made right 
across, straight for the cottage. 

“Why, that’s the other man—the big 
one!” Milton whispered, excitedly. 

Then the door of the house opened and 
the bulldog slipped out from within; and 
then, too, appeared in the doorway the 
smaller man—the one whose return they 
had expected to witness. 

The boys looked one at the other; con- 
sternation showing in their faces. In all 
four of their eves there stared the same 
question : 

“How did the man and dog we saw go 
down the path get back into the house and 
we not see them?” 


the River Cave 


“They must have gone in from the other 
side,” suggested Jack. 

“They must have,” agreed Milton. 

“They must be a queer lot,” presently 
observed Jack. “They haven’t any field; 
they haven’t any barn; they haven’t any 
chickens; they haven’t even a little bit of a 
garden.” 

“Yes,” returned Milton, “I’ve just about 
made up my mind they must put in all 
their time in bad doings; and they make 
old Dan help them. They’ve got some—” 

“T wish I knew what it was,” Jack in- 
terrupted. 

“We've just got to find out,” returned 
Milton. 

It could be seen there would be no turn- 
ing back now; they were determined to see 
the end of it—and save old fisherman Dan, 
too, if they could. 

After the men and the dog had disap- 
peared within the cottage, nothing was seen 
or heard of them for near an hour. Then 
the two men appeared at the door, dressed 
to go off together. They drove the bulldog 
back into the house, and locked the door 
behind them. 

They started off, going the way the bigger 
man had come, in the direction of the head 
of the creek. The boys, keeping a safe 
distance between, followed, to see where 
they should go. 


(Continued in April Boys’ LiFe.) 








The Hazing of Kid Burnham 


(Continued from page 4.) 
joke had gone far enough and I was comin’ 
back to see if you was all right.” 

“T can stand it,” spoke up Kid. 

“Sure; I see,” returned Joe with a note 
of praise. “But what may come’s beyond 
jokin’. Dan would tell you so if he was 
here. We found that Black Charlie and 
his gang’s back on the range. Your uncle 
ever tell you of Black Charlie?” 

“ He’s a horse-thief, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. Bad one. He’s got it in for your 
uncle. Says he’s the real owner of this 
ranch and your uncle cheated him out of it. 
He’s been makin’ trouble here for the last 
five years. Killed one of the boys two 
year ago. See that.” Joe rolled up his 
sleeves and showed a scar across his fore- 
arm, “That’s where he nicked me when 
we chased him last summer. Pretty near 
got Dan once—guess you hear him tell 
about it. So when we run across his trail 
down at Soap Springs and see they was 
two men with him I put back here to see 
if everythin’ was all right. You hain’t 
been bothered?” 

“IT haven’t seen anyone since you went 
away,” said Kid. 

Joe was thoughtful for a time. 

“Don’t think he’ll be comin’ this way at 
all,” he resumed, “but he may have seen 
us go off below and think he can gather 
in some of the critters round here. Now 
what I’d better do is to snoop over to them 


—s and see if I can get on his 
trail.” 

If Kid had had any doubts in the be- 
ginning they had been removed by the open 
frankness of Joe. 

“Can I do anything?” he asked eagerly. 

“ What you better do is to light out for 
town,” said Joe, gravely. “You can’t tell 
what Charlie’d do if he laid his hands on 
you—seein’ he hates your uncle so. You 
git over there and tell Dan he’s rampin’ 
around and after we've corralled him or 
drove him off you can come back.” 

“T’m not afraid,” said Kid. “Let me 
go with you.” 

Joe shook his head. 

“Dan wouldn’t never forgive me if you 
got hurt,” he said. “But maybe you can 
help. You can watch the valley from that 
point on the cliff; then if you see any- 
body roundin’ up and drivin’ any of our 
horses you can light a fire out on the point. 
That’s what I was to do if I see any signs 
of ’em and it'll bring the bunch here on the 
jump.” 


Solicitiously Joe showed Kid how to lay 


the sticks for a fire that would make 
enough smoke to be seen at Soap Springs 
and picked out a place from which he 
could see over the valley and yet not be 
seen. Carefully he looked after the rifle 
he left with Kid for defence if that became 
necessary. Then, having provided himself 
with food, he mounted his horse. 
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“T’ll try to be back to-night, but don’t 
think I can?” he said in parting. “ Keep 
your eye peeled, Kid, and you'll make good 
all right with Walt and the bunch.” 

Patiently Kid sat in his hiding place for 
three hours, sometimes trying tq concen- 
trate on a story in a magazine, more often 
gazing over the valley. At length his vigil- 
ance was rewarded. Down from the Buck- 
skin mountains on his left rode two men 
and began gathering in all the horses in 
sight. He quickly slid to the trail and 
made his way up to the point of the cliff. 
He had lighted a match and was about to 
apply it to the sticks when a rough voice 
came from a rock at the right. 

* Drop that!” it commanded harshly. 

Kid looked up to see a leveled pistol 
backed by a rough and frowning face, over 
which was to be seen straggling locks of 
black hair. Men whose courage had had 
far more proof than Kid’s might well have 
been awed by this exhibition. Few would 
have done what he did, apply the match 
anyway. What else he might have done is 
problematical, seeing that he had in his 
haste left his rifle in his hiding place; but 
he had no chance for he was suddenly 
gripped from behind. 

He wrested himself free from the clutch 
ind turning suddenly, rushed the fellow, 
backing him to the very edge of the cliff. 

Just then another man jumped forward 
from behind, grabbed the boy, pinning his 
arms at his back. 

Kid’s first assailant, tottering dangerous- 
ly, grasped the boy’s coat, and in that way 
regained his balance and saved himself 
from falling. The first thing he did was 
o kick out the fire. 

“Tie him up, Bill,” came the gruff com- 
mand and the other man slipped a rope 
through the elbows of Kid and drew them 
tightly back, 


“Tryin’ to do me up, wasn’t you?” 
sneered the black haired one. “ Well you 
wasn’t smart enough. I was on to this 


little game. I see it worked once before 
and when I see that Joe critter sashayin’ 
round here | guessed it was goin’ to be 
tried again. So I just wandered up this 
way while the other boys was busy down 
there—me and Bill—and it didn’t work this 
time.” 

Kid was keeping his thoughts to him- 
self. The other looked him over keenly. 

“Who in blazes are you, anyway,” he 
asked. 

_Kid declined to take refuge in equivoca- 
tion. 

“My 
defiantly. 

The other fairly jumped. 

“Burnham,” he cried. “ Hear that Bill? 
3urnham? Be you a son of that pie-faced 
thief Jim Burnham?” 

“T am a nephew of James 
retorted Kid steadily. 


name’s 


3urnham,” he returned 


Burnham,” 


The black-haired one whistled. 
“T heard that one of that tribe was 
comin’” he exclaimed, “but I didn’t know 


you was here yet. And we laid hands on 
on jump. What you think about it, 
DILL S 

“Better plug him, Charlie,” retored Bill, 
sourly. “ Be a fine present to send home to 
Jim Burnham in a box.” 

Black Charlie considered the matter for 
a long minute. 

“No,” he said. “I ain’t got no love for 
Burnham nor any one that’s got anythin’ to 
do with him, but we can do better’n that. 
We can make Jim Burnham give back some 
of that money he’s stole from us.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Bill. “That'll 
hurt him worse anyway. How much?” 

“ Well—say ten thousand.” 

“*Tain’t enough.” 


“I know what I’m doin’,” snapped 
Charlie. “That skunk Burnham might give 
up more for his son, but he won’t for a 
nephew. It'll be worse’n cuttin’ off his right 
arm, anyhow. Now you go get another 
pany pote fix things up.” 

“ ri "Fa 


ght. 

Bill surtily handed over the end of the 
rope that bound Kid’s elbows and went 
down the trail. ; 

“I’m goin’ to untie you,” said Charlie, 
doing so, “but don’t you try any tricks on 
me. The butt end of a gun might give you 
a headacie or a bullet might spoil your 
beauty.” 

Whatever his inclinations Kid obeyed 
directions. Arriving at the house Charlie 
demanded writing materials and had him 
write this note: 

To the House Rock Bunch: 

I am in the power of Black Charlie. 

If in ten days ten thousand dollars in 
gold is brought by a single man to the 
mouth of Spanish canon he will turn 
me loose there within six hours. If the 
money is not left there or any attempt 
is made to rescue me he will kill me. 

“That'll do,” said Charlie as he read it. 
“T don’t waste no words and they'll savvy 
all right. Now sign your full name.” 

A whistle sounded outside. 

“Put that note on the table and fix the 
lamp to hold it down,” commanded Charlie. 
“Now come along.” 

Bill was waiting with three horses. Onto 
one that was unsaddled were put the old 
bridle and saddle that had been left with 
Kid in exchange for his new ones that 
Walt was using. Around Kid’s waist 
Charlie tied the end of his lariat and bade 
the captive mount. 

“Bill, you go tell the other boys to let 
the horses alone this time and cover our 
trail. Then you meet me on the mountain.” 

Bill rode away towards the center of the 
valley where Kid had seen the men round- 
ing up House Rock horses. Under the 
directions of Charlie, Kid rode ahead into 
the scrub forest, across a narrow neck of 
open land and then into the woods on the 
Buckskin mountains. Well within a rugged 
cafion Bill joined them. 

Then Kid was blindfolded and Bill led 
the way over rocky ground on which the 
horses often slipped and through trees 
whose limbs often brushed the rider 
roughly. 

It was dusk when they came to a halt 
and the captive was roughly ordered to dis- 
mount. With the bandage removed he 
could see that they were at the foot of a 
high cliff. With Bill leading they made 
their way on a narrow path which, fifty 
feet up, led to a shallow cavern. Rough 
cooking utensils, provisions and bedding 
were scattered about. Charlie untied the 
rope at Kid’s waist. 

“This is where you're goin’ to stay till 
that uncle of yours coughs up,” he said. 
“Take a good look around. They’s only 
one way to get out of here unless you got 
wings, and that’s by that trail. Don’t try 
it that way for either me or Bill will be at 
the foot of that trail all the time, wide- 
awake. Don’t show yourself neither or we'll 
have to tie you up. Now get somethin’ for 
us to eat.” 

Kid, when not busy with cooking, was left 
almost entirely to his own thoughts until 
late in the forenoon of the next day. 

Then the stillness all about was broken 
with the sound of a shot. 

Two others followed and then a patter- 
ing of them. 

He rushed to the mouth of the cavern. 

“Get back there or I'll plue you!” came 
sternly from Bill behind a rock at the foot 
of the path. 











With Chicken and Parsley 


FOR THE HIKE—When the halt is 
called, lay and light your fire with one of 
the two matches and then when 
the water boils let each scout enjoy a 
steaming hot cup of this delicious and 
nourishing refreshment. 

Bovim is made from selected fresh meat 
and vegetables, well seasoned and greatly 
superior to any similar product. Has a 
distinct flavor all its.own. 

Tested and enthusiastically recommend- 
ed by fifty Scout Masters and Commis- 
sioners. 

Put up in convenient packages for the 
pocket or haversack. 


Postpaid 
4 cubes 10c. 10 cubes 25c. 
50 cubes $1.00 100 cubes $2.25 


Send orders direct to National Head- 
quartets. 


One 








Official Scout 
Staff 


Imported from Japan 
Made of bamboo six feet six and 


one-half inches long. 


READ;}THE STORYJAND SEE 
THE PICTURES ON [PAGE 24 


Orders should be placed now 
for delivery upon arrival. 


For convenience and economy in shipment, 
the staffs will be packed in bales of eight 
and scouts should arrange with their Scout 
Masters to order at one time at least that 
number and as many more as the whole 
troop desires. 


Note the Scale of Prices 


8to24 - - - 15c. each 
25to99 - - - - 13%c. each 
100 or more - - 12%c. each 


Sent with freight or express charges collect. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Don’t Go Through The 
Summer Without An 


Old Town Canceé 


You can’t have real fun this summer 
unless you go camping and canoeing 
with an ‘“‘Old Town Canoe.’”’ No 
Indian, scout or guide ever had a 
better one. ft is light and swift— 
easy to handle and strong. Lasts for 
years. 4,000 in stock—an agent in 
your town. 
Our free catalogue tells you every- 
thing you want to know about canoes 
and canoe making. Write for it today. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 
393 Middle St., 
Old Town, 
Maine, U.S.A. 
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Fibre Fabric Company offers you 
this Suit Case 
for doing a little 
real work in your 
spare time. 
Postal will bring 
you full infor- 
mation. 


FIBRE FABRIC COMPANY 
132 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Like hungry wolves 

‘f Fish Bite time of the year 
if you use Magic-Fish-Lure. Best 
fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
ling them out. Write to-day and get a 

x to help introduce it. —_— wanted. 
Jd. ¥F. Gregory, Dept, 46 Louis, Mo 


100% Profit—Boys 


wanted to sell flower and garden seeds. 20 pkgs. 
sell for $1. Send us 50c.; the other 50c. is 
Dept Ne. 3. CROWN SEED COMPANY 

1933 Se. St. Lewis Ave., Chicago, Hi. 








Every advertisement is carefully investigated be- 
fore insertion in Bors’ Lirz. Readers can help us 
maintain this valuable service by always mentioning 
Bors’ Livg when answering advertisements. 





Kid took himself out of the sight of 
Charlie. The firing went on. A groan made 
him look and he saw Charlie drop his rifle, 
double up and roll over. Bill was busy 


behind another rock shooting at four men | 


who were rushing in zig-zag fashion across 
the ravine in front, firing as they advanced. 

Next moment there was a wild yell and 
Bill jumped from his refuge and retreated 
hastily. Out from cover at the foot of 
the path rushed big Ors, kicked the body of 
Charlie and caught up the dropped rifle. 

“ Hi-yi!” he yelled, “we got Charlie.” 
He glanced up the path, down which Kid 
was running. “Kid’s all right.” 

It was at this point that Kid took an ac- 
tive hand in the proceedings. Ors was mak- 
ing a flourish of the guns and a fine show 
of joy when the rushing youth caught one 
of them from him and swept past into the 
rocks and underbrush. 

“TI saw where the other one went,” he 
gasped. “I'll show. you.” 

“Hey quit that,” yelled Ors and started 
in pursuit. 

Ors, however, was handicapped by high- 
heeled boots and spurs and Kid, bendiag 
low and zig-zagging a bit got well ahead of 
him. Taking momentary cover Kid with 
quick aim fired at a clump of rocks fifty 
yards away. 

“Hey, quit that,” yelled Ors again, 
stumbling forward, and “ Quit that,” came 
from other voices. 


Kid either did not hear or would not | 


heed. Rushing forward another ten yards 
he again took quick aim and fired. 

“ Hey, quit that,” now came from behind 
the rocks. “ You're firin’ almighty close.” 

Kid had gained another ten yards and 
was taking aim again when the pursuing 
Ors snatched up the barrel of the rifle. 

“Leave me alone,” burst out Kid. “I 
can see some of him and I'll get him.” 

Then came an amazing thing: Ors, hold- 
ing tightly to the rifle burst into a loud 
laugh. 

“Well, you 
claimed. 

Kid, with flaming face and blazing eyes, 
was still struggling for possession of the 
gun, heedless of any danger, when Walt and 
Joe rushed up. 

“ What's up?” asked Walt. 


danged wildcat,” 


“Kid grabbed a gun and got Bill badly | 
“Help hold the | 


cornered,” gasped Ors. 
cub.” 

Help was needed, but three to one was 
too much for Kid. He was well in hand 
when from behind the rocks came a voice. 


“Say, you got that Kid hog-tied,” it | 


asked. 

“You can come out, Bill,” returned Ors 
and guffawed again. é 

Bill came out, with dust on his shirt to 
show how he had burrowed into the earth, 
and distinct grievance on his face. 

“Say, who turned that Kid loose?” he 
demanded. 

“Turned him loose?” laughed Ors. “A 
ton of wildcats couldn’t hold him.” 


“Well, he mighty nigh got me,” and Bill | 


pointed to a hole in his hat. 


Kid, weeping real tears in his excite- | 
ment, hardly took in what had occurred. | 


He was suddenly sobered, however, when 


the supposedly dead Charlie appeared be- | 
fore him, alive and well and roaring with | 


laughter. 

“You're the all right kid,” he proclaimed. 
“T see it all. Shake!” 

He held out his hand in friendly fashion. 
Kid drew back. 

“ Oh, I’m Charlie all right,” explained the 
black haired one, “ but I ain’t Black Charlie. 
He was killed two years ago. I’m one of 
your uncle’s bunch from Soap Springs and 
I’ve got the House Rock brand all over. 
I’m your friend.” 


he ex- | 
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HERE'S GOOD > 
NEWS, BOYS | 


YOU CAN BUY 
A GENUINE 


Fish Brand. 
SCOUT 
CAPE \@ 
FOR $222 \_- 


Waterproofed like the 
famous FISH BRAND 
SLICKERS. Olive-khaki 
in color, and made just like 
the Cape in the picture, 
with plenty of room. 

The FISH BRAND SCOUT CAPE will 
keep you dry and stand all sorts of roughing it 
in wet weather. 






If you can’t buy it of your dealer we will send 
it to you at the regular price, but buy it of your 


cOWER’s dealer if he can show you this 
‘ op ; trade mark on the silk label. 
7ISH BRAY® 


A. J. TOWER Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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/ BOS sag A ee 
Practical Hints 
for Campers 


One Scout Master ordered 700 copies 
of BOYS’ LIFE, another 600; another 
sent for a large number of subscrip- 
tion blanks; hundreds of others are 
co-operating with the boys of their 
Troops in securing subscriptions and 
making single copy sales of BOYS’ 
LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, to 
|| earn their camping expenses. 

Scout Masters and Scout Scribes not 
familiar with our plan should com- 
municate at once with Camp Ex- 
penses Department, BOYS’ LIFE, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Ouch! It slipped! 


Germs are everywhere. They 
may enter through the tiniest 
break in the skin. The safe 


way is to paint the hurt with 


New-Skin 


It kills germs and protects 
the skin. Always have it 


handy. 

10c. and 25c. at druggists. The 
genuine has our name on the box. 
Home Size by Parcel Post for 25c. 
in stamps. Address Department 17, 
Newskin Co., New York. 











A Camping Outfit 


consisting of one 9x12 or two 5x7 khaki col- 
ored wall tents, compass watches, scout axes, 
Fish brand poncho, Wood’s electric signal lamp, 
official camp cooking kits, first-aid outfit, etc., 
free. Any troop of 15 boys can get these for 
one afternoon’s work—it doesn’t cost you one 
cent; just ask your Scout Master to write me 
and give his number—but do it to-day. 


GEO. H. NEIDLINGER 


180 No. Arlington Ave., East Orange 


Reference, the Essex County Trust Co, East 
Orange, FA 














CYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIERS 


BEST THING for the par 
pose ever put on the market, 
In use all over the United 
States. 

Can put on or detach in- 
stantly with adjustable hook 

Good sellers, because the 
riders all want iat thous and the 
price is pular. 


ite fer Pri 
oes WIRE ‘AND “TRON 
ORKS, Louisville, Ky. 











THE OOLOGIST 
Birds—Nests—Eggs 


THE OOLOGIST is the only magazine pub- 
lished in America devoted to these. It is now 
running a special series of articles on the sub- 
ject of Birds’ eggs. It is indispensable to those 
making collections, as its columns are filled 
with exchange notices, All Boy Scouts should 
learn about the birds they see on their tramps 
and camps in the woods. 


Subscription only fifty cents per year, with 
a free exchange notice. Sample copy FREE. 


Address 
Lacon, II. 


THE OOLOGIST 

















hand affectionately on Kid’s shoulder, “I 
say the Kid’s all right and anybody ‘that 
— = any ,monkey tricks with him’s got to 
ght m 

Walt” was grinning broadly. 

ef was goin’ to give youa om of Injuns 
next,” he said, “because your cousin took 
Gray Eagle away from me and spoiled him. 
But nobody ain’t goin’ to monkey with you 
no more.’ 

By this time Kid had begun to realize the 
situation. He took the proffered hands and 
was able to grin back. Bill came up last 
and a look of wonder was on his face. 

“What I want to know,” he said, 
how you knew about runnin’ on a man and 
shootin’ so straight. You almost got me” 

“Oh,” said Kid modestly, “I learned 
skirmishing at military school and won the 
medal for sharpshooting.” 

Bill whistled. 

“Well, I ain’t goin’ to fool with you no 
more,” he promised with conviction. 

It was next night at House Rock, after 
Kid had seen the cook prepare dinner with- 
out assistance from him and had been 
waited on even by the mighty Walt, that a 
seat was made for him full in the circle of 
the firelight. And when bedtime was draw- 
ing near Walt went out for a few moments 
and brought in his blankets. still unused. 
Pillow, — and brushes, and other things, 
untouched , followed. Art came last and 
gave over the picture of his mother. 

‘You can put that where you like, Kid,” 
he said, “ and if any sucker looks cross- eyed 
at it just let me know.” 

But what Kid valued most was the quiet 
smile Dan gave him when the foreman re- 
turned. 





The Grand Prix Race 
(Continued from page 12.) 


and some of the veterans have enviable 
reputations for skill and nerve. 

An electric timing device is used to 
catch the racing records. Four silver cups 
and two club monograms are given as 
prizes. The first cup is gold lined and of 
a good size. 

An exhibition of the prizes and the cars 
is given to raise funds for the rewards, 
and crowds come to see the finished racers, 
with their complete hoods, knuckle joints, 
regular steering gear and tackle, springs 
and seats. 

The only features that are missed at the 
hair-raising races are the roaring of mo- 
tors and the smell of gasoline. 

Most of the club members are Boy 
Scouts, and the finest spirit of friendliness 
and comradeship prevails among them in 
spite of the keen rivalry. The Scouts who 
do not race patrol the course, keep the 
eager spectators within bounds and help in 
cases of smash-up, 
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Five hundred and forty pounds of blood 
pass through the heart in one hour. 





The number of public and private high 
schools in the United States offering 
courses in agriculture is now 1,886. In 
1910 the number was only 482. 





A box nailed near the feed trough in 
which rock salt is kept at all times will be 
greatly appreciated by your horse. 


Are tires imported with 
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THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that Xe io One” is 
the best oil for 
bicyles. Makes 
bearings runeasily, 
smoothly and pre- 
tay wear — will 
jnot gum, dry out or 
collect dust. Cleans, 
polishes and pre- 
jvents rust on all 
«yy surface. Am 4 ar si 

on ns inside and out igger, hammer, 
barrel. ‘Also so try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc. A little “3 in One” 
on base ball gloves makes them soft 

pliable and lastin 


g- . 
Write today for large free 
— bottle. 31N 1 OIL CO. 
Broadway, New York, 

















Tubular Tungsten Flashlight 
For Subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts’ Magasine 
Tubular Tungsten with its switch that can be set 
for a permanent light; is = whet Scouts need for 


night trips around camp or an ores ht hike. It 
is equip with the newest bat- 
tery an two ana one-hal vite Mazda lamp. 


a 
Given for Twe yea subscriptions at $1.00 each, or 
One yearly jE. TL, at $100 and S0c. in Ps oe 


Boys’ Life, 200 Sth Ave., New York 
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The Best Food for 
THE BOY SCOUTS 


Is 


Shredded Wheat 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making ma- 
terial in the whole wheat grain prepared ina digestible 
form, supplying all the strength needed for work or play. 








It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. It has the great- 
est amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. 
Its crispness compels thorough mastication, and the more 
you chew it the better yotJike it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It 
is on the training table of nearly every college and uni- 
versity in this country. The records show that the 
winners of many brilliant rowing and track events have 
been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is 
baked a crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with 
milk or cream, or fruit, or is delicious when 
eaten as a toast with butter. TRISCUIT is the 
Shredded Wheat wafer—the ideal food for the 
camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the 
reason we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Saving the Bighorns 


| (Continued from page 11.) 


| But Doyle had chosen his storage house 

with an eye to its security and, little think- 
ing that he was making fast his own trap, 
had strengthened the posts and the door to 
| Sood purpose. They stood his first attack 
we 

When he realized that he had his prisoner 
fast, at least for a while, Bob collected his 
wits. 

Should he go for his uncle? He had 
meant to do so as soon as he had located 
the door, but a dogged determination took 
possession of him to keep what he had 
caught. He was elated at the thought of 
having bottled the hunter, with the evi- 
dences of his guilt about him. He knew 
Mr. Ranton was not far away, and he 
thought he could bring him. 

He felt in his pocket to be sure that he 
had not lost the ample supply of cart- 
ridges with which he had set out. The 
pistol was fully loaded. 

Aiming into the air, he emptied it as 
rapidly as he could pull the trigger. The 
six reports shook the afternoon quiet, and 
their smoke drifted away in a white cloud. 

Surely his uncle would understand and 
come! However, he must take mo chances. 
Hastily he began to reload, wondering all 
the time if there were not some way by 
which he could handle Doyle alone. 

The muffled sound of a shot came from 
the dugout. The wood of the door was 
splintered by a bullet, and Bob heard its 
zip as it tore through some squawberry 
bushes behind him 

Before he could move another. followed, 
and he felt a tug at his coat and saw by a 
jagged hole in it where the bullet had gone. 

Doyle was shooting through the door 
systematically from left to right. Bob 
jumped back just in time, with a keen 
| realization of what a narrow space had 
| stood between him and death. 
| He climbed a little way on the side of 
| the hill above the dugout, finished reload- 
| ing, and again fired his six shots. He wished 
| with all his heart he had not been in the 
habit of shooting at targets whenever they 
| went into the woods. His uncle might 
| think he was amusing himself in that 
| fashion now. He must keep up such a 
fusilade that Mr. Renton would know 
| something unusual had happened. 
| With business-like regularity Doyle was 
| raking the country within his range. 
| Bob fired his third round of shots. 

When their noise died away he listened 
for the reports of Doyle’s gun. 
| He heard instead a sound far more 
| ominous—the crash of something heavy on 
| the door! 

Again it came, and harder. Blow fol- 
lowed blow. Bob saw that the door could 
not long withstand such an attack. 

















rou STAMMER 


attend no stammering school till you ge’ 
my large FREE book and special rate 
Largest and best school in the world curing 

by natural method ‘Vrite today. 
School, inc. 886 First St., Milwaukee, t's 








SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN, 25c. 
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Why, why didn’t his uncle come! 

Once more he fired six shots into the 
| air. He looked anxiously across the clear- 
ing towards the trail. A lazy, white cloud 
was drifting over the dark green spruce 
trees. The only sound came from Doyle’s 
steady blows. 

A mighty stroke broke one of the boards 





| of the door. 
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He heard it crack. A few 
more like that and Doyle would be out! 
An agony of indecision took hold of him. 
| He could not make up his mind to shoot 
the man through the door. The thou ht 


|of killing a man deliberately here in this 
| peaceful place sickened him. But neither 
| could he let him escape. Desperately he 


determined to wait until the last minute, 
and then to shoot if he had to. 
He wished heartily he had never en- 
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gaged in his rash enterprise. His uncle 
would know what to do. If only he would 
come! Never in his life had he ever 
wanted anything so much. 

As the wood gave beneath his blows, 
Doyle growled and swore to himself. Bob 
came down the hill and stood directly over 
the door. The boards were ripped and torn 
now at each stroke. Two big iron braces 
held them together. In a few minutes the 
whole thing would give way. 

A big piece flew off the door. Through 
the hole it left he could see Doyle’s face, 
twisted with rage. 

Doyle saw him at the same time. His 
blows ceased, and just as Bob had 
scrambled up the ‘hill out of range he 
thrust his rifle through the gap in the door. 

The chance Bob had prayed for had 
come! 

He fairly flung himself upon a big rock 
on the hillside. They wondered afterward 
how he had moved it, but the thought that 
at any minute his uncle might be the target 
for Doyle’s bullets gave him the strength 
of desperation. 

The rock once started needed only to 
be guided upon its path down hill—no easy 
task for anyone and almost too much for 
Bob. But he dug his heels into the ground 
and, somehow, in spite of bleeding hands 
and torn clothes, managed to direct it over 
the ledge above the door. 

He just escaped following it, saving 
himself by grasping a kinni-kinic bush, 

He saw the rock like a giant sledge ham- 
mer strike the barrel of Doyle’s rifle and 
wrench it from his hands and leave it a 
bent and useless thing wedged in the door 
above the iron brace. 

Doyle dealt one crashing blow after an- 
other and Bob saw the door sag on its 
hinges. 

He leapt down the hill just as it gave 
away. Doyle thrust his face and great 
shoulders through the opening. In _ his 
hands he held the miner’s pick with which 
he had broken the great hole in the door. 

As he was crawling out slowly and with 
difficulty, Bob heard the sound of a gallop- 
ing horse. Even at that distance he could 
tell that the pace was terrific. 

The sound grew louder and he shouted 
to guide the- rider. 

Just as Doyle got clear of the splintered 
hole and was rising with a scowl on his 
face and a curse on his lips, the boy saw 
Bill, Mr. Renton’s horse, through the trees. 

He hadn’t known Bill had it in him to go 
like that, and I dare say Bill hadn’t either. 
Mr. Renton’s heavy hand lashed his horse’s 
flanks that day as never before or since. 

They shot out of the trees, made a turn 
that nearly cost Bill his footing, and came 
across the cleared ground almost as an 
eagle swoops. The big ranger was bend- 
ing forward slightly. At that speed it took 
all his skill to retain his seat, for there was 
only a halter around Bill’s neck and his 
back was bare of saddle. There had been 
no iime for these things. 

Mr. Renton jumped to the ground, 
steadying himself with a hand on Bill’s 
neck. His boots sent the gravel flying al- 
most in the face of Doyle, a prisoner. 

There was nothing for him to do. but 
listen while Bob told his story. 

x * 


There have been no more bighorns shot 
in that part of Colorado to this day. 


Celia Helps 
Do you ever have trouble in spelling 
words like believe and receive, with their 
confusing EI’S and IE’S? Get Celia to 
help you. The letters will come in the 
same order as in the name: C is followed 
by E. L. by I.—The Wellspring. 





BICYCLE TIRES 


28x1% Gray Rubber. The Aladdin bicycle tire, like the Aladdin Lamp of Old, will bring geod Inck 
and service to the Rider—and exceptional service. It is fully guaranteeti, is sémi-tough tread, of tested 


quality. 


Delivered anywhere in United States upon receipt of price. 


Price, per pair, $4.50. 


Send money order 


Sample section free for 2c. stam)> 


Sample Section and Pennant for 6c. in Stamps. 
(Reference, Merchants National Bank, Indianapolis.) 


ALADDIN RUBBER WORKS 


341 N. Capitol Ave., INDIANAPOLIS 








COULD YoU DO IT? 

Two Tenderfoot Scouts were being 
taught how to march properly. One of 
them did not quite understand the meaning 
of the word “ Halt,” so at the next oppor- 
tunity he asked his companion what it 
meant. 

“It’s quite easy,” was the reply. “ When 
he says ‘Halt!’ you bring the foot that’s 
on the ground to the side of the foot that’s 
in the air, and remain motionless.” 





—— 


Jones (returning from the spring) :— 
“Go to it, old girl! Break up the happy 
home! I don’t care.” 

SURE ENOUGH, HE WAS. 

An enterprising young man in a rowboat 
in one of the small towns in the Middle 
West called out to a man on the roof of a 
one-story building afloat in midstream: 

“You people who live on the lowlands 
along here know that this river overflows 
its banks every spring. Why don’t you 
move?” 

“ Ain’t I movin’, you fool!” answered 
the man on the roof.—Harper’s Monthly. 





CONVENIENT NAP, 
“Pat, are you asleep?” 
“T’m not.” 
“Lend me 50 cents.” 
“I’m asleep.”—Scrip. 


Mike: 
Pat: 
Mike: 
Pat: 


COULDN'T. 

A cross-eyed man and a one-legged man 
jostled on the street. 
Cross-eyed Man: 

you're going.” 
One-legged Man: 
you’re looking.” 


“Better look where 


“Better go where 
_ 


NOT IMPOSSIBLE, — 

“Uncle John,” said little Emily, “do you 
know that a baby that was fed on elephant’s 
milk gained twenty pounds in a week?” 

“Nonsense! Impossible!” replied Uncle 
John. “Whose baby was it?” : 

“It. was the elephant’s baby,” replied 
little Emily—The Comrade. 


- The Haw-Haw Corner 


‘ EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 

The son of Erin was digging postholes 
one day, when the boss rambled along to 
size up the job. 

“Do you think you will ever be able to 
get all that dirt back in the hole again?” 
he asked. 

“No, sor,” sali Pat; “not as it is now, 
sor. It’s me intention to dig the hole a 
little daper.”—The Continent. 


KNOW THESE? 
Why ought Ireland to be rich? 
its capital is Dublin. 
is a peacock like the figure 9? 
cause it is nothing without its tail. 
When is a Scotchman like a donkey? 
When he stands on his banks and braes. 


Because 


Be- 





HUGE APPETITE. 

A man had occasion to ship a mule by 
rail to another country. He sent the animal 
to the station in the care of a darky. When 
the freight was put on the car the darky 
looked through the bars and saw that the 
mule was eating the tag upon which his 
destination was marked. The darky at once 
ran home. 

“Massa! Massa!” he cried. “Dat mule, 
he done gone and eat up de place where 
he’s gwine to!” 





HOW’S YOUR EAR? 

Tenderfoot (boastfully): “ Woodcraft 
sharpens the senses. My hearing is won- 
derful nowadays. I can hear an apple drop 
in an orchard a hundred yards away. I 


can hear a pin drop in the sandy road. In 
fect, I can hear almost anything.” 
Patrol Leader: “Oh, can you? Well, 


I’ll give you 10 cents if you can hear a 
cough drop.” 





WHY NOT PAINT “EM ON? 
“ Anyhow, there’s one advantage in hav- 
ing a wooden leg,” said the veteran. 
“ What’s that?” asked his friend. 
“You can hold your socks up with 
thumb tacks.”—Technical World. 





SPORTSMANLIKE. 
“What happened when Bumps fractured 
his skull in yesterday’s game?” 
“The other side immediately forged a 
head.”—Williams Purple Cow. 





NEEDED FOR OTHERS, 
Hurried Traveler: “I want to take the 
next train to New York.” 
Ticket Seller: “Sorry, sir, ut we can’t 
spare it.” 
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Prickly Burr’s Wild Ride 
NEW DEPARTURE a Sedek t aoe oa 
D Some day, he said, I should be chief. Those 
years we had plenty of food. The buffalo 
Cc oas t er gods were good. The Corn-Maidens did 


















Brake 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE 





puts real lifeinto your bicycle. 


You'll never know the real pleasure 
of cycling till you have it attached 
to your rear wheel. 


3 You Can’t Lose 


( with the New Departure. It 

} is absolutely guaranteed — 
©-¢ choice of over four million 
i riders—makes you master of 
~j your mount every minute of 
the ride—-halves your pedal- 
ing, doubles your pleasure. 





Your dealer or repair man will equip 
your wheel with a New Departure quickly 
and at slight cost. See him about it today. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
















The Brake that brought the Bike back | 








Modern Electrics & Mechanics 


“The Magazine That Is Different” 


Every Boy Scout should take at least one semi-technical 
magazine and keep up-to-date on the new wonders and advances 
in electricity and mechanics. Modern Electrics and Mechanics 
illustrates and describes these subjects in a style that can be read 
and understood by you. It contains from 128 to 160 pages monthly. 
I5c. per copy; $1.50 per year. Tells you how to make things at 
home; contains an experimental department and answers your 
questions free. Special “Get Acquainted” Offer—25c. for a 3 months’ 
trial subscription. Send 25c. to-day and get the three big winter 


numbers. 


MODERN ELECTRICS 
273 FULTON STREET - - - 8 - ae 





& MECHANICS 
. NEW YORK 








Continental-Semaphore SignalCodeCards 

Signal Code Cards, Boy Scout Edition, with Continental Code on one side and 
Semaphore on the other, 3 by 4% inches, con 
Single cards, 5c. each, postpaid. 


acceptable. 


Ten for 15c. 
SIGNAL CORPS LABORATORY, 320 Terminal Building, Toledo, Ohio 


venient for pocket and in the field. 
One hundred for $1.00. Stamps not 












rBoys—Make Money 


It’s great to make money by your own efforts, 








THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND 






and you've never had a betterchance than this, HOR 
an = Jeasant and highly profitable work. Get a SF 
Mandel-ette 
‘The one minute camera = 
toat makes photos on Ra 


or dark The most won e 
phot Stis invention of the le ; ” 
i eecenecere * teres Phay'ne wotl wre" 

Look fer this Trademark on the Official Scout Axe 
Designed and Furnished by 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. %. A. 

Makers of the Plumb Anchor Brand Tools 


Batcnets’ Quality First Sieages 














not go away. I was very sick. Black 
Cloud took me often to his tent. He 
taught me the little medicine. He did not 
teach me big medicine. 

“One day when the leaves were very 
white-green (early spring) my father, 
Quick Snake, called me. I went out, lean- 
ing on a stick, my leg was still crooked. 
I thought I saw a spirit. I thought Swift 
Arrow was there. Standing Hawk and 
Black Cloud stood by my father. One of 
the young men held a pony, it was just 
like Swift Arrow. The chief said, 
‘Prickly Burr, I have brought you Swift 
Arrow. Black Cloud says you may ride 
again. As long as you are able to ride, 
you shall always have a Swift Arrow as 
the gift of the tribe. The chief of the 
Blackfeet does not forget.’ I am nearly 
as old now as Standing Hawk was then, 
but the Blackfeet have remembered. In 
the stable of my son’s home stands to-day 
Swift Arrow, sent me last summer by the 
present head chief of the Blackfeet. 

“T was then not quite fourteen winters, 
but at the very next battle with the Cree 
I rode out with Standing Hawk. He 
would not let me fight. He killed one of 
the sub-chiefs of the Cree, but would not 
take the coup. He unslung from his wrist 
| his war-club, his heavy chief’s war-club 
and put it in my hand. He said, ‘ Give the 
coup. So I struck the dead Cree chief 
| lightly on the shoulder with the war-club. 
| “When I went back to camp Standing 
| Hawk spoke to the warriors and told my 
|coup. Then he called my father. He told 
| Quick Snake that I should be a warrior 
| soon and spoke of the saying of Black 
| Cloud that some day I should be a chief. 
| My father made a feast. After my leg was 
| strong again I went to the far hills for a 
| fast. Then I knew that Black Cloud was 
| right. My spirit came to help me when I 
had no food. When I came home the 
naming-feast was held, and before the tribe 
Black Cloud announced I should be named 
‘White Buffalo.’ This is how I was given 
my name.” 
| Virgil, who had been almost breathless 
with excitement during the telling of the 
buffalo hunt, cried out, as soon as the chief 
had stopped. 

“But that was like a hero! That is,” 
he went on, seeing that the word was not 
understood, “a wonderfully brave man who 
does great things for his people.” 

The old warrior went on smoking placid- 
ly. It was clear that he regarded heroism 
as far too much a matter of course for 
compliment. 

“The Blackfeet,” he replied, “are all 
brave.” 








Diseases of School Children 


Tuberculosis of the lungs is the leading 
cause of death among American children 
during the period of school life. Next in 
order are accidents, <’~*theria and croup, 
typhoid fever, and orgeuic diseases of the 
heart. Out of a total of 51,603 deaths from 
all causes, at ages of five to nineteen, 24,- 
516, or 47.5 per cent., are caused by these 
five diseases. Tuberculosis causes 14.3 per 
cent, and accidents 13.8 per cent. of the 
mortality among children of school . 
The figures are given in an article in the 
School Review. 








Boy Scouts “Do a Good Turn Daily.” 




















We WANT to correspond with boys who 
fh have made POSTERS. Poster- 
temaey | advertising is often used by Scout Troops Boys’ 
Clubs School Classes, etc,. in announcin; 
meetings. entertainments, concerts an 
other affairs. WE are having an experienced 
poster maker write an article for you on how 
easy it isto make GOOD posters—posters 
that catch the eve quickly and PULL AU- 
DIENCES. He wants to receive sample 
posters made éy doys, so he can reproduce 
several of the best ones in his story. For 
each poster used we will pay 25 cents. Those 
not used will be returned if postage is sent. 
Be sure to tell how you made your poster. 
{ Address BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, and write at corner POSTER 
of the wrapper the one word . 


Watch this magazine for article and illustrations. 


SCOUT “cs: CABINS 


Many Scout Troops have built them in the woods near 
town. They use them asa Hike Headquarters, and 
sometimes ‘‘camp”’ there. We're going to publish pic- 
tures of a lot of these cabins soon. Send in yours, and 
tell how you built it. If we can useit, we'll pay you 25 
cents. If you will send us the names and addresses of 
all the boys in your Troop, we willsend each of them a 
copy of the magazine containing the picture. 

BOYS’ LIFE 7 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

———= 


GET YOUR SNAPS 


IN cea MAGAZINES 


of ~ 
it good pictures 

Boys. "Deing Thing*- 
Here's a chance for you 
. make camera money. EverY 
— sent will be sae’ 

jully examined. For g < 

Scout pictures which we agers. 

can use on our great double 
page of pictures, printed in the center of each number 
of Boys’ LIFE, we will pay One Dollar in cash, 
or, if you prefer, we will send you this great magazine 
for one year and, in addition, any one of the twenty- 
five famous books in EV ERY BOY'S LIBRARY. The 
regular price of one year’s subscription and a book from this 
library is $1.50. For pictures which we reproduce elsewhere in 
the magazine we will pay 25c. Pictures not used will be return- 
ed if postage issent. Address CAMERA EDITOR, Boy's 
L IFE, Fifth Avenue, New York, (See the advertisement 
“Scout Cabins” above.) 


Well, if you 
HAVE YOU A “9” ? 223i: 
ee have 


n—an 
you can get some diamond ideas—and some aeons thrills, 
too—in A CORKING BASEBALL STORY which 











TRADE MARK 
REO. U.S. PAT. OFF, 












_— you 
know that in 
two years your de- 
mand for these tires 
made them the 
biggest-selling man- 
ufacturer’s brand 
on the market P 

















PENNSYLVANIA 


Leslie W. Quirk (author of ts Lay Quarterback,” 
A logs Pinch Hitstes. wit: t Ball,’’ etc.) has VACI IUM CU RE 
ritten for the APR BoY is? GiFe. Tell the other 


fier ice, THE HOOK SLIDE’. Single Tube and Clincher Type 


And for this year we are making three times as many, so they 
won’t be so hard to get as last year, when we ran so far behind 
our orders. 

The Vacuum Cup Tread prevents skidding and is practically 
puncture proof. The rubber is Oilproof—you don’t have to avoid 
oiled roads. 

And each tire is guaranteed to give you a full season’s service, 
or it will be replaced or repaired at our expense. 











AREN'T YOU 2225"; 
ee ared to 

take your te or a merit 
badge in Electricity? Then 
of course you like to experi- 
ment. You'll by a doing ng 
things described by 
Mathes in the Electricity De. 
partment of this magazine. 
More stunts this month—and 
next. Watch for them. Do 
them yourself, or with other 
boys— We'll be glad to publish 
your accounts of your experi- 
ments or of electrical devices 
you use, if they are of sufficient novelty and merit. - 
LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200-5th Ave., N. Y 


UPON Pease 





fF 


Start this biking season on Red Tread Vacuum Cup Tires. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., - - JEANNETTE, PA. 















WRITE pnt ag "yg Tench at 









boys are having lots of fun a Pittsburgh Chicago i 
ith boys in other states and in foreign : . 

lands, through Boys’ Life. And they Cleveland Minneapolis rege e 

are learning a lot about Scouting an i * : 

boy life in distant places. After Detroit Kansas City, Mo. t. Pau 

hi b h: P sue aie a i se - 

tures, Picture post cards, Scout news 4 PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
rograms, etc. Send your name New to OF NEW YORK. 

Boys" Lite, tne Boy Scouts ee, New York City Boston Dallas Atlanta 


200- ath Ave., New York ; we'll put it in our “Lonesome Corner" 
and boys will write to you. Watch that ‘‘Corner’’ for names of 
boys who want to correspond. Send your letter for them to 
Boys’ Life and we'll forward it for you. 


Earn A Bicycle 


Start a bicycle squad in your Troop. LA. of the 
boys in your Troop can earn bicycles by taking 
subscription orders for Boys’ Life, the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine. Write Dept, B. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200-5th Ave. - - NEW YORK 


BOY WANTED 


A wideawake boy in every community to call on 
the parents of other boys and take orders for sub- 
scriptions to Boys’ Life, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 
Earn your vacation money this way—NOW. Write 
for particulars and order blanks. Dept. C. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200-5th Ave. - - NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


An Independent Company with an independent 
selling policy. 


yDEPOSIT Powre 10c. 


Thousands of Bankers. Teachers, Students and 
Business Men say this is the best pen- 
cil sharpener they ever used. Will not 
re k lead, waste pencil, nor litter floor 
Has adjustable blaie of finest razor 
gveel that cuts like a plane. If noe 
at your dealer's, be the first boy 
from your town to send us 10c ail- 
ver and get one; also agent’s ap- 
pointment. Worth 25c. to any 
i SEARIGHT MFG. 





















It catches 
the chips 












STEEL MOTOR .DUCK & ROW BOATS 












































“Scouts Ahoy! here’s my « ), Speedaway | 


rry - Rowboat Motor! 


“It’s a “pippin”—a regular motor. Two-cycle engine that can develop 
two full horse-power. Large bronze rudder, under water exhaust, tiller 
that sets itself—everything. I can screw it on or off any of our rowboats 
in two minutes. No more rowing for me. Just wait and see me go scooting 
up the river at eight miles an hour. 


“Tt Didn’t Cost Me A Cent!” 


“Not a cent! They even paid the freight. And it’s got batteries, carry- 
ing bag and everything just ready to be carried down to the boat and 
started up. 


“I saw the advertisement in January Boys’ 
Life and answered it. They sent me a 
catalogue and letter telling me that if I sent 
in the names of all the people I knew who 
owned rowboats, they would give me $4.00 


for each one who bought a Speedaway. 
And if fourteen of them bought Speedaways 
I would get a Speedaway myself free. 


“It Sure Was Easy” 
“I got busy and sent in thirty names and as soon 


as I got my catalogue | read it over carefully. Then 
I went out to get “my” Speedaway. 


“I called on Mr. Smith the first night. He had 
just received the catalogue and was looking it over. 
We had a great talk. I showed him how the 
Speedaway was made, how easy it is to operate, 
how inexpensive to keep up, and where it had the 


others beat a mile. 


“‘He bought one. So did Mr. Kellar, and Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Thomas. Mr. Williams, and ‘ 
but, say, isn't it worth working a little for? | 
could yell I’m so happy.” 


Scouts! You Can Get One Free 

Sign the coupon and mail it at once. We'll send 
you a catalogue and a blank for as many names 
as you can send. It'll take only a few minutes and 
if we don't sell fourteen of the people whose 
names you send 


We'll Pay You $4.00 For Each Sale 


Don’t let some other scout beat you out. Sign 
your coupon and mail it at once. Join the Speed- 
away Patrol and get after a free Speedaway. 
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Speedaway Boat Motor Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Please send me at once blanks. I want 


to join your Speedaway Patrol. 


Name cei kde ped esitnck eae 
Street 


P.O. 
































